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Bound—by an outrageous 


However hard-working a girl may be, 
she can’t do her job tied up in red tape. 
A dry-cleaner had to write customer in- 
formation on many forms and tickets. 
It wasted minutes and used up paper; 
caused errors and lost track of garments. 
Service to customers suffered. 


The MOORE man 
cut profits free 


The Moore man looked at the system 
and. in its place, designed a 3-part Book 
Form with marking tags of special “wet 
strength” that won't wash out in clean- 
ing. In one simple writing it controls 





An example* of efficiency 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. GO Denton, Tex. GO Emeryville, Calif. 
tied up in red tape 4 


*Company on request 
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system 


every step with customer receipt —num- 
bered identification tags—oflice control 
copy. It saves writings and shortens 
work. moves volume and keeps customer 
relations healthy. 

For this kind of improvement in your 
business. call in the Moore man. He 
offers broadest service—with the plant 
and capacity, the quality and experi- 
ence, the imagination and skill to design 
the system that’s exactly right for you. 
Look in the Classified or write us below. 
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contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


How much salt water 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 


The vast changes in our econ- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 











Beginning September 19, NBC 

in conjunction with the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
will bring the ““Game of the 

Week” direct from the home 
campus every Saturday afternoon 
throughout the fall season. 


SEPT. 19 
Oregon at Nebraska 


SEPT. 26 
Holy Cross at Dartmouth 


ocT. 3 
Ohio State at California 


OCT. 10 
Oklahoma at Texas 


OCT. 17 
Tennessee at Alabama 


OcT. 24 
Four-game coverage: 
Cornell at Princeton 
Arkansas at Mississippi 
Syracuse at Illinois 
Indiana at lowa 





OcT. 31 
Pittsburgh at Minnesota 


NOV. 7 
Four-game coverage: 
Georgia vs. Florida 
North Carolina vs. South Carolina 
Wisconsin vs. Northwestern 
Kansas State vs. Kansas 
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NOV. 14 a service of Radio Corporation of America 
Michigan at Michigan State 


NOV. 21 
Southern California at UCLA 


NOV. 26 
Brigham Young at Utah 


NOV. 28 
Army vs. Navy at Philadelphia 


DEC. 5 
Southern Methodist at Notre Dame 
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America’s greatest sports events are pre- 
sented by NBC Television. 

To a sports-loving nation, a people fired 
with an enthusiasm for competitive athlet- 
ics, these NBC telecasts are an important 
public service. 

National coverage for the World Series, 
the Rose Bowl from Pasadena, the Cotton 
Bowl! from Dallas, the National Tennis 


AND A NATION’S SPORTS 


Championships from Forest Hills, many 
World Championship boxing matches — 
these are all NBC exclusives. 

As in the fields of music, history, drama 
and human understanding, sports events 
play a vital role in American life...and 
NBC’s traditional leadership in sports is 
further testimony of its dedication to serv- 
ing the public interest. 








The March of the News 





Handshake. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


and Harry S. Truman met last week for 
the first time since Inauguration Day 
: They were attending the funeral of 
a mutual friend—Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson. 

Mr. Eisenhower extended his hand 
and Mr. Truman clasped it in a_ brief 
handshake ... If the two men_ ex- 
changed any words, they were inaudible 
to even the closest bystanders. 


Going down. In the closing months of 


the Truman Administration came the 
scandal of the “five percenters”—so-called 
“influence peddlers” who claimed an 
ability to get “Government business for 
clients for a 5 per cent fee. 

Last week Washington wondered _ if 
the whole thing was about to play a re- 
turn engagement—with a new cast—in 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

A congressional committee made pub- 
lic the case of Warren L. Stephenson— 
an active Republican who was secretary 
of the Eisenhower Inaugural Committee 
last winter According to the com- 
mittee record, Mr. Stephenson had tried 
to peddle information about the Navy's 
future contract plans to a West Coast 
firm. 

There was one thing new ... The 
asking price was down to 4 per cent. 


The fat ear. In the course of the 
Stephenson investigation, Congress heard 
how one Washingtonian gets his tips on 
Government contracts—by hanging 
around coffee counters in the Pentagon 
and keeping his “big fat ear open.” 
Said Stanley Bishop, a manufacturer’s 
agent: 

“If you stand there for two cups of 
coflee . . . you'll get enough informa- 
tion to last you a couple of weeks.” 


Royal visitor. The flag of Japan flew 
over Blair House last week... The 
son of the Mikado was in residence. 


When Crown Prince Akihito stepped 
out of his chartered plane at a Washing- 
ton airport it marked the first time in 
history that an heir apparent to the Japa- 
nese throne had visited the capital of 
the United States. 

The Prince was greeted by Secretary 
of State Dulles Within moments he 
was off on a round of dinners . . . re- 
ceptions and diplomatic calls that 
included a visit with President Eisen- 
hower . . . Said the royal visitor: 

I shall try my best to observe various 
aspects of life in the United States 
so that I may be able to take home with 
me many things which will be valuable 
in my future days.” 

The Prince is 19—and high on the list 
of things he wanted to observe was a 
big-league baseball game. 


Hard times i. The Communist Daily 
Worker is a publication that devotes it- 
self to snarling at life in the U.S.—ill- 
tempered prose that makes dull reading 
for any but the most avid Communist. 

Last week there were signs that even 
the Communists were getting bored. 

The Worker's editors announced the 
publication is about to go broke. In the 
announcement they revealed these facts: 

The number of subscribers is 
dropping steadily. 

A campaign among readers to 
raise $150,000 in donations this 
year has produced only about $90,- 
O00. 

It looked as though the great “capital- 
ist depression” often predicted by the 
Daily Worker was being localized in a 
spot no faithful Communist would expect 
—right in the Daily Worker's own treas- 
ury. 


Hard times I#. Other Communists were 
in money trouble . There was talk of 
tossing Czechoslovakia out of the World 
Bank unless she pays up $625,000 she 
owes that institution. 
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What has TYRANNOSAURUS REX got to do with 








It may surprise you to know that 
doctors . . . in their search for more 
knowledge about arthritis . . . have 
made intensive studies of the bones 
and joints of prehistoric dinosaurs. 
They have found that dinosaurs, like 
Tyrannosaurus rex, had arthritic joints. 


As a result of these studies, medical 
science has learned much about the 
origin and history of arthritis, the 
joints that are most often affected by 
it, and how the disease damages them. 


Arthritis has long been a leading 
cause of disability. Today about 10 
million Americans have the disease in 
one of its many forms, the two most 
common of which are osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis. 


Of the two, osteoarthritis occurs 














FRI 


most often. In fact, almost everyone 
who is beyond middle age has a touch 
of it, probably as a result of normal 
wear and tear on the joints. 


Rheumatoid arthritis is the most 
severe form of the disease as it affects 
not only the joints, but the entire 
body. It usually begins between the 
ages of 20 and 50. 


Not too long ago, arthritis often 
meant a life of misery or some degree 
of crippling. Today, the outlook is far 
brighter for many arthritics. Under 
modern treatment, carefully adjusted 
to the needs of the individual patient, 
doctors can do much to relieve or pre- 
vent pain and to lessen or prevent 
disability. 


Treatment, however, must be started 


SD 


. 


early for best results. Otherwise, last- 
ing damage may be done to one or 
more joints. 


Arthritis seldom, if ever, strikes sud- 
denly. Any person who complains of 
a generally ‘‘run down”’ condition, and 
who has slight but recurring attacks 
of pain, discomfort or swelling in or 
about the joints, should be promptly 
examined by his doctor . . . before his 
trouble becomes disabling. 


Authorities emphasize that chronic 
arthritis is rarely, if ever, controlled 
by any single measure. They also say 
that the so-called ‘‘sure cures”’ for ar- 
thritis generally do little more than 
provide temporary relief. Before using 
any medicine for arthritis, it is wise to 
have the doctor’s advice. 
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Please send me a copy of | 
your booklet, 1053-K. 
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Grows .. 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
was given first refusal of the Chief 
Justiceship of the U.S. left vacant by 
the death of Fred Vinson. 


xk «x * 


It turns out that the late Senator 
Robert Taft was right when he de- 
scribed as “incredible” the appoint- 
ment of a Democratic labor leader to 
serve as Secretary of Labor in a Re- 
publican Cabinet. Martin Durkin, a 
Democrat, never was able to gear his 
thinking to the Republican viewpoint. 


x & * 


President Eisenhower would like to 
find a labor leader who does not think 
that the Taft-Hartley Act is so bad to 
serve as his next Secretary of Labor. 
The President is cooling off on the 
idea of broad changes in that Act. 


x * * 


There’s a good deal more confidence 
around the White House about the 
way the political outlook is shaping 
both at home and abroad. 


x * *& 


Mr. Eisenhower and his aides are 
taking the advice of Republican Sen- 
ators never to use the words “hard 
money” to describe the objective of 
present credit policies. The term 
“honest dollar” is advocated instead. 
Politicians feared that Republicans 
would be tagged with favoring money 
that was hard to get. 


& oo -*® 


The White House is beginning to get 
more warning of trouble signs in im- 
portant lines of business. Moves to 
increase the supply of credit are 
being considered. 


x * * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, keeps 
playing a larger and larger role in 
White House councils. The President 
is counting rather heavily on Mr. Nix- 
on to follow through on White House 
plans when they reach the Senate. 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Mr. Benson Ponders a ‘Bread Tax’ . 
‘Hard Money’: 


Senator William Knowland, Majority 
Leader in the Senate, is to have the 
help of Republican Senators—spe- 
cialists in particular fields—when it 
comes to selling White House ideas 
in the next session of Congress. The 
conclusion is that no one man can fill 
the shoes of the late Senator Taft. 


x *k * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is showing interest in a plan for 
supporting income of wheat farmers 
that would add another cent to the 
price of a loaf of bread. An indirect 
form of processing tax is involved that 
may be difficult to sell to Congress. 


x * * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is trying to avoid locking 
horns again with Representative Dan 
Reed, chairman of the tax-writing 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. That’s why Mr. Humphrey is 
getting touchy on the question of 
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Nixon Role 


Taboo at White House 


whether the Treasury will recommend 
a national sales tax. Mr. Reed js 
dead set against it. 


x & * 


Coleman Andrews, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, is telling Congress. 
men that he may start up the door. 
to-door canvass of taxpayers again, 
despite protests. He cites an old law 
that, in effect, orders such a canvass, 


x *k * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, gambled on the outcome of the 
election in Germany and won. Mr. 
Dulles now gains much more freedom 
of maneuver in developing those of 
his policies that are not altogether to 
the liking of Britain and France. 


x wk *& 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, will have a harder time try- 
ing to play the _ balance-of-power 
game, which he knows so well, now 
that West Germany is lined up solidly 
on the U.S. side. Churchill suddenly 
finds there’s really no role for a mid- 
dleman to play by tilting the balance. 


x * * 


Lester Pearson, who speaks for Can- 
ada on foreign-policy issues, is a bit 
surprised at the adverse U. S. reaction 
to his leadership of the move to rally 
nations against U.S. and for India in 
the setup to talk about peace in Korea. 
Mr. Pearson has Canada lined up 
with those nations trying to get Com- 
munist China a seat in the United 
Nations. 


x x * 


Francisco Franco, Spain’s dictator, 
had to have assurances that there 
would be more dollars where the first 
ones came from before he would even 
get close to putting his name on the 
dotted line of an agreement giving 
U.S. rights to bases on Spanish teft- 
tory. Spain is about to join the long 
line of nations with claim checks on 
the U.S. treasury. 
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¢ | Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


» | 








Space Saver for Small Homes. tere is a 


combination that is being used extensively 
in many of the newest homes for large 
housing projects where kitchen space is at 
a minimum .. . a sink, refrigerator and 
range, all in one! This combination unit, 
which was fabricated entirely from U-S-S 
Steel Sheets, has been awarded a prize for 
versatility in design. 





Strictly for the Birds » » » but very nice for spectators, 
too, is the screen of U-S-S Stainless Steel wire used to keep 
these prize exhibits safe in their cage at the Chicago Zoological 
Park. The stainless steel wire is strong, safe, and long lasting 
. . . but has the additional advantages of corrosion resistance 
and smart good looks. It will stay bright and clean-looking. 
Inset shows the enormous size of the screened-in structure. 


* 

How Big Can They Get? as this regu- 

lator gate for Garrison Dam, Bismarck, 

N. D., indicates, the steel components that 

go into the construction of a modern dam 

seem to be getting bigger and bigger. This 

one, fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel, 

is 18 by 2414 feet and is believed to be the ae ‘xe es a 

largest ever built for high head, low level : we H : é ; 

service. There are three 200-ton gates like ce New Flight Hangar of Boeing Airplane ¢ o. at 

isin the dam. a Wichita has the largest hangar doors ever built. 
The entire sidewalls of the building move upward 
and outward for clearance (see inset). Each side 
of the building has one opening 528 feet wide and 
another 265 feet wide, each as high as a six- 
story building. More than 13 million pounds of 
U-S:S Steel were used in building the hangar. 
Shown are 9214-ton Stratojet bombers. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL.. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING.. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-1691 
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BASES, DOLLARS... GI'S, 


TOKYO — Japanese feeling against 
America—and American bases—is sad- 
dling U.S. officials here with a real worry. 

The end of the war in Korea puts new 
emphasis on powerful U.S. bases in 
Japan. Just about everywhere you look in 
this crowded country, there seems to be 
a U.S. base—the total is more than 700 
of them, ranging in size from warehouses 
to huge maneuver areas. 

Along with these bases 
growing tendency among Japanese to 
complain about everything American. 

No longer do the Japanese smile and 
politely accept everything Americans 
this country where GI’s 
have heen based since 1945. 

Well-drilled write essays 
or speak on radio forums, reporting that 
their school life is being destroved bv 
noise from low-flving American aircraft 
or their morals undermined from seeing 
the amorous antics of GI's. 

Citizens of Itami complained that 
wind pressure from U.S. planes, landing 
and taking off at a near-by base, “shakes 
houses from their foundations and the 
roof tiles slide off.” And hens, they say, 
have stopped laying eggs. 

American parachutists, say letter 
writers, drop on farms and ruin the 
crops. Farmers claim thev are unable to 
work because of stray bullets. Fishermen 
protest that they are handicapped by 
Navy firing ranges and submarine nets. 
Patients in 10 sanatoriums said they suf- 
fered nervous prostration because of noise 
from near-by airfields. 

For more than a month, a bitter con- 
troversy raged over the Uchinada firing 
range, a sandspit jutting into the Sea of 
Japan. The United States Army uses the 
range to test Japanese-made shells—a fact 
rarely mentioned in the newspapers. 
After a huge demonstration bv villagers 
against leasing the site, the Government 
finally won them over by giving the 
village a million dollars for port im- 
provements, irrigation works and family 
grants. 

Now other localities also want compen- 
sation if United States forces are stationed 
near by. 

Behind all these protests, there are real 
problems wherever an American base is 
plumped down into the middle of a 
Japanese community. 
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You get some idea of these problems by 
visiting the village of Gotemba, in the 
shadow of sacred Mount Fuji. In the day- 
time, the village seems half asleep. At 
night, it shakes with noise as American 
soldiers from three Army camps near by 
pour into town, choking its main street. 

Japanese youngsters, many of them 
below teen age, swarm among the GI’s 
offering to shine shoes or find girls for 
the soldiers. 

Everywhere you see the “panpan 
girls.” They are brightly painted and 
wear short, Western-style dresses. Some 





-Black Star 
AMERICANS ON LEAVE 
Japanese profit . . . and complain 


are mistresses of GI’s, and here and there 
one carries a “mixed blood” child. Mis- 
tresses enjoy steady incomes and are 
supplied with  post-exchange items. 
Other “panpans” are professionals, usual- 
ly from the big cities. 

The noise of partying goes on until 
just before 11 p.m. Then the GI’s pour 
out of the hotels and cabarets and clam- 
ber into big U.S. Army busses. They go 
back to their camps, and Gotemba be- 
comes a quiet Japanese village again. 

U.S. bases have brought prosperity 
to Gotemba. About 1,500 of its men are 
working for Americans. An average of 
800 “panpans” rent rooms from vil- 
lagers and spend their profits in newly 
built beauty parlors. The GI’s spend 
freely. 

But if you ask a housewife what she 
thinks about American bases, she _ will 
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shrug her shoulders and say: “At least 
the ‘panpans’ keep the Americans from 
raping us average Japanese.” 

Army officers get other complaints, 
Children go to school on week ends 
taking their days off in midweek whey 
few GI’s are in town. The bases occupy 
valuable agricultural land. Some village. 
owned forests, used for maneuvers, are 
closed to Japanese. The increased popv- 
lation and high spending have pushed 
living costs upward. 

The villagers, however, like the sol. 
diers’ money. At one time the Army, 
hoping to pacify local critics of roister. 
ing servicemen, placed several villages 
in the Mount Fuji area “off limits” to 
GI’s. Then villagers, who had been rent- 
ing rooms to the “panpan girls,”  pro- 
tested that their “right to live” had been 
affected by the new ruling which kept 
servicemen away. 

A harried Army officer commented: 
“These cookies complain that we're ruin- 
ing the morals of their kids—but when 
they start losing dough, they scream 
even louder.” 

Big money is involved in the enter 
tainment areas around U.S. bases. The 
mayor of Yokohama killed one cleanup 
drive by organizing resistance among 
storekeepers, taxi drivers and_ laundn- 
men. He pointed out that the Americans 
there consumed as much beer in one 
month—to the profit of Yokohamans-as 
did all of the 2,300,000 Japanese in 
Nagano prefecture during an entire yeat. 

A few Japanese newspapers cite this 
side of the record—and point also to 
Japan’s own long history of legalized 
prostitution as evidence that Americans 
are not exclusively responsible for in- 
morality. 

U.S. authorities, for their part. ar 
trying to educate GI’s on proper conduct. 
Servicemen, for instance, are urged not 
to hold hands with Japanese girls in 
public. 

Until Japan can defend itself, Amer- 
can servicemen will remain in the over 
crowded islands, probably for years to 
come. But the welcome mat left over 
from the old occupation days before the 
peace treaty is wearing thin. U. S. off 
cials think the Americans soon may be a 
unpopular in Japan as the British ae 
in Egypt. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of June 30, 1953): $8,017,573,360.54. 
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California has 72,000 acres of redwood parks and preserves, where the finest trees are protected 
for your enjoyment. Redwood lumbering is carried on under a long-range conservation program. 
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s—as Lumber from California’s redwood trees is highly prized for its unique beauty and re- 
on sistance to decay. But selective harvesting of these forest giants requires specialized 
this heavy-duty equipment—and consequently dollar investments of great size. Through 
0 ¢ its California-wide system of branches, Bank of America provides vitally needed 
se credit for the equipment and machinery that makes selective harvesting possible— 
- im- and helps to ensure future supplies of redwood lumber. In this way, Bank of America’s 

vast resources are constantly at work building California...and serving you by help- 
Pn ing to develop industrial customers for the manufactured products of the nation. 
1 not 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 289ST/32 ASSOCIATION 
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off \ Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
; , Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
» ‘ *. . . . . . 
D€ a bd sentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. 
1 are i Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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For Menus of Distinction 


Champion Ariel Cover lends a distinctive appear- 
ance to menus, programs, covers, and announce- 
ments. It is available in a range of attractive clear 
colors and in three weights. It is suitable for offset 
lithography and letterpress printing. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. 
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We've Been Asked: 








\s there something definite that now 
can be told about color television? 
Yes, there is. Spokesmen for both the 
TV industry and the Government have 
ust given what can be regarded as of- 
icial answers to many questions that peo- 
sle are asking. The answers are fairly 
Jefinite. 


When do they say that color TV will 
really start? 

The industry is hoping that the Federal 
Communications Commission will ap- 
prove a new color-TV system by Decem- 
yer. That would open the way for the 
manufacture of color-receiving sets and 
the beginning of color broadcasts early 
n 1954. Some companies have already 
nade color tubes and are ready to go. 


Will everybody be able to buy color 
sets next year? 

Xo. It will take a little while for some 
manufacturers to get into actual produc- 
tion. Under present plans, up to 75,000 
color sets will be produced in 1954, 250,- 
00 to half a million in 1955, and 1.5 
million in 1956. Meanwhile, many peo- 
ple will still buy black-and-white receiv- 
ing sets. 


ls the price to be high? 

Yes, to begin with. Industry spokesmen 
wy that the first sets, with 14-inch screens, 
will probably cost from $750 to $800, 
some perhaps costing up to $1,000. As 
mass production gets under way, how- 
ever, the price will come down—even- 
tually, it is hoped, till a color set costs not 
much more than a black-and-white. 


Will old sets still be good? 

Yes. The standards now being considered 
by FCC, which were developed by an 
industry committee, make it possible for 
present sets to pick up in black and white 
the new color broadcasts. Similarly, the 
color sets will bring in present-type black- 
and-white telecasts. 


What about attachments for present 
TV sets? 


lt would be possible for a speciai con- 
verter to be attached to present sets to 
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@ The television industry is getting ready to go ahead with color broadcasting 
as soon as the Federal Communications Commission gives approval. 


pick up pictures in color. But such a 
gadget would mean another set of tubes, 
would be costly, and would be ungainly 
in appearance. Manufacturers are not 
planning commercial production of con- 
verters at this time because, they say, 
most people would object to their bulki- 
ness and appearance. 


How big will the new sets be? 
They will be a little larger than present 
sets, as more tubes will be needed. They 
also will be heavier, so that they cannot 
be placed on light tables. Original screens 
probably will be 14 inches, but later 
may go to 16 or 21 inches. 











BIRD‘S-EYE VIEW OF TV. . 
Antennas above, a studio below. 
Soon, there’ll be color in the air. 





-RCA 


ABOUT COLOR TV: THE REAL STORY 


@ That raises questions: How much will the new sets cost? What will they look 
like? Can you still use your old set? When does color start? 


@ Within a few months some people will be able to buy the new sets and get 
color pictures. But black-and-white broadcasts will continue, too. 


What kind of color programs will 
there be? 

At first only a few programs will be tele- 

vised in color, and black and white will 

still take most of the time. 


Plays will probably be the first color 
programs, with advertisements usually 
in color, too. Later color broadcasts will 
be extended to other fields, including 
operas, interviews and even quiz shows. 


More time will be needed to perfect 
the broadcasting ‘of outdoor events in 
color, but that is certain to come later. 
Some day you will be able to see a World 
Series game, a presidential inauguration 
or an Easter parade in color. 


Will it cost more to broadcast in 
color? 
Yes, but it need not always be very ex- 
pensive. For an average station adding 
color-TV programs as part of a network, 
it is estimated that it might cost about 
$50,000 to install the needed equipment 
for the new-type broadcasting. But a 
station that originates color broadcasting 
will need special cameras and_ other 
equipment. So it will be quite expensive 


for the originating stations to get 
equipped. 
Will FCC have to hold extensive 


hearings? 
No. Since little opposition has developed 
toward this new system of the industry's 
committee, it is unlikely that there will 
be further public hearings. The Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System has asked FCC 
to withdraw its earlier approval of the 
CBS color standards and is going along; 
it has asked the Commission to give 
prompt approval of the new color-TV 
method. However, FCC. still must 
make further study of the plan and 
must be given demonstrations of the 
new system. 


All this will take time, but probably can 
be finished so the Commission can hand 
down a decision on the proposed stand- 
ards for color television by sometime in 
December. 
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How important is the Brewing Industry 
to the nation’s farmers? 


Last year, the Industry used over 3 million 


acres of farm products...and grains 
enriched in the brewing process provided 
farmers with better livestock feed. 











Every year, an estimated 4 billion pounds 
barley, corn, rice, hops, and other farm prod- 
ucts are bought by the almost four hundred 
brewers in the United States. 

These premium crops come from many 
states and are the harvest of about 3 million 
acres—the Brewing Industry thus adds close 
to $300 millions annually to farm income. 


In addition, enriched brewer’s grains are 


used as a supplementary feed for dairy cattle 
to obtain better milk. 450,000,000 pounds of 
these grains were bought by farmers in 1952. 
Brewer's yeast added to poultry feed also 
helps to give us healthier, more productive 
chickens. 

These are further examples of how Beer— 
the beverage of moderation—contributes to 
our nation’s welfare. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


Signs multiply that the boom is tiring, that change lies ahead. 

Goods still are piling up, turned out faster than sold. New orders for 
more goods are not coming in as fast as old orders are being filled. 

Output, as a result, is being cut here and there. 

Layoffs or hour cuts go along with output cuts. They aren't many and 
they're small, but it's a change. Trends all had been up for so long. 


The point is that there's not much in sight to feed the boom. 

Spending by Government is being cut. Industry plans to invest a little 
less in new plant. New building has less zip than it did. 

Businessmen, in many fields, plan to work off some inventory. 

People in general, it's true, have a lot of money to spend. Even Soa 2t 
has taken heavy borrowing by these same people to move goods in the volume 
they've been moving. Now it isn't as easy to get installment credit. 

All in all, the boom that started in 1950 seems headed for trouble. 














Actually, that fact shouldn't be so surprising. It's not accidental. 

The choice was this: Keep price, wage, rent, other controls and try to feed 
the inflation with cheap and easy money and immense outlays by a growing Govern- 
ment. Or: Tighten up somewhat on money, end inflation, end controls and cut 
down Government a bit so the private economy can work better. 

Iruman, really, started to tighten money in mid-1951. Eisenhower went a 
little further, and has held to his policies in face of criticism. 

It's just that the prescription is beginning to work under Eisenhower. 

Next question: Is it possible to have just a little bit of deflation as now 
planned? Can deflation, once started, be kept mild? 

Today's Government planners are confident that the answer is "Yes." 








People with money--the big investors--Seem not to be so sure. 

Profits, they're predicting, will be lower. Dividends, over all, are more 
likely to be lower than to be higher in the period ahead. 

Taxes, if the investors are right, will be slow to come down sharply. 

Bonds, tax-free bonds in particular, often look more attractive than stocks 
on that basis. That's true for those with larger incomes. 

Stocks, shares in corporations, need to be revalued. At least that's what 
investors are deciding on balance. They're now paying 11 per cent less for 
Stocks, on an average, than they were a while back. 

If markets are a barometer, they forecast some deflation. There has been 
no really sizable deflation in all the years since 1939. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


What you come up with in personal planning is this: 

Caution is a wise attitude. Venturing, just now, involves hazards. 

Money in hand, gradually, will gain a little value. Debt is likely to be- 
come burdensome for a good many debtors. Debtors tend to lose in a period of 
any deflation. Creditors find that their position is stronger. 

The dollar itself is stabilizing. It may gain a little in value. 








Wage earners, with hourly pay high and rigid, will be vulnerable in any 
time of deflation. Cost cutting, once forced, is likely to center in use of 
labor. There will be fewer hours of work, some cutting of pay rolls. 

Salaried workers, with more stable income, tend to gain. Farmers lose. 





Deflation, starting as planned, is likely to be mild, not severe. 

Budget balancing will be put off if business slips much. Taxes will be 
cut. Tax cuts may be bigger than now planned if Congress gets scared. 

Mortgage money will be loosened, made cheaper. 

Lending by Government, quite probably, will be revived, stepped up. Morey 
supply will be kept abundant. Borrowing will be encouraged again. 





Government, in other words, will strive to keep deflation in check. 
Another New Deal, however, isn't in the cards. There'll be no raking of 


leaves, no big pump-priming plans to be carried out by Government. Idea will be 
to encourage private investment, private venturing. 


Out in the world, things are looking up a bit for U.S. 
West Germans voted heavily to be on the U.S. side. That's important. 





Germans, beaten twice in war, are betting on U.S. as against Russia. 

France and Italy, heavily infiltrated with Communists, toying with the idea 
of neutrality in the "cold war," are left a bit on the side lines. Britain, an- 
gling for the role of broker between U.S. and Russia, can't get far. 

It's the Germans who gradually will play a larger role in Europe. 

And Germany, siding with U.S., will make it more difficult for the other 
nations of Western Europe to try to be neutral between U.S. and Russia. 








War will flare in Indochina in weeks just ahead. It'll be stalemate. 
Arms aid for French forces will be stepped up by U.S. Communist China will 
step up her arms aid to Communist forces. U.S. will not put in men. 





This war is likely to drag on, indecisively. 


Peace in Korea will be talked, not agreed upon. War, however, will not 





flare again at that point. Truce, continuing, will be an uneasy one. 
Communist China still is far from a seat in the United Nations. 
Germ-war "confessions" give you an idea of why U.S. will be a long time 

warming up to China's Communists. "Confessors" tell that story on page 20. 








Labor-law changes now will be few, if any. Eisenhower in a showdown de- 
cided not to go along with changes labor leaders favored. 

John Foster Dulles is entrenched as Secretary of State. British and 
French, gunning for him, lost their chance when Germans decided to go along with 
U.S. Idea that U.S. diplomats are juveniles, strongly promoted by the British, 
will be harder to sell. Now the tables may be turned a little. 

Eisenhower's goal is to calm things down at home and abroad. 
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Owner goes ‘round the world 





in 40 seconds! _ 


With this new multi-wave portable you can circle the globe in 
the time it takes to twist a dial. 

That’s because the RCA Victor Strato-World radio has Elec- 
tronic Band Spread Tuning. 

Instead of being squeezed together on one band segment, 
short-wave stations are in spread formation across the dial of 
your 7-band Strato-World. You can tune London, Rome, Mos- 
cow, Tokyo just as you do the local stations. 

There’s real one-handed portability, too. The Strato-World 
is a trim 23 pounds, including batteries... or it can be plugged 
into an electrical outlet. 

Here is the performance, the engineering and design you’ve 
come to expect from RCA Victor, a division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. See this globe-trotting, pace-setting port- 
able at your RCA Victor dealer’s. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 

















CHIEF JOSEPH DAM, BRIDGEPORT, WASHINGTON 
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CHIEF JOSEPH DAM, shown above under construction at Bridge- 
port, Washington, is located just below Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River—and will have a power generating capacity second 
only to Grand Coulee when completed. Construction is being handled 
by CHIEF JOSEPH BUILDERS, a combine of 4 principal contrac- 
tors. And lubrication of al/] equipment on this mammoth job is being 
handled exclusively by Texaco! 
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monsters. Here is what CHIEF JOSEPH BUILDERS have 


our equipment on the job and our maintenance costs low.” 


wee to say about Texaco: “The Texaco Simplified Lubrication 

© 1 Plan has been a big help to us. By reducing the number of 

(; lubricants we have to use, we have substantially reduced 

e the chance of error in application, and have speeded our 

sv ¢ maintenance work. And, of course, the always-fine quality of 

ak A € Texaco Lubricants has been an important factor in keeping 
Lie 


ice above is just one of the many examples of benefits enjoyed 
through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the services of 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement 
to cover all your plants can help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest 
of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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udgment of people with money, 


etisted recently may not last forever 
-may even now be near a turning 


probably will not be as high as the 
profits of 1953, which promise to be 
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big-scale relief that many expected 


1954 is not to materialize. Many 
corporations may get no relief at all. 
Stockholders, on their dividend in- 
‘me, cannot count on tax reduction 
of more than 10 per cent. 
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dividends in 1954. 


Prices of stocks in American corpora- 
tions are marked down at a time when 
industry is enjoying a great boom in 
profits and production. 


about 11 per cent less than eight months 
igo, when the market hit a 23-year high. 
Many investors, seeing stock prices fall 


Today’s market, reflecting the 
seems to be saying this: 


Boom conditions as they have 


point. 
Profits of corporations in 1954 


among the biggest on record. 
Dividends, as a result, are likely 
0be less generous in the future than 
it present or in the recent past. 

Tax cuts will be moderate. The 


rm a Republican Government in 


Investors, in other words, seem 


to have lost some of the high confi- 


ence that was apparent in the 
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~ Stock market has lost a lot of its old zip. 
_ Demand for stocks is off, prices down at a 
time when nearly everything else is booming. 

Why? Mainly because investors, as a group, 
aren't so sure now about business, profits and 


NEW YORK 


Stocks today, on an average, sell for 


in the midst of great prosperity, are 
nystified. 


WHY STOCK PRICES 
ARE DOWN 


High Taxes—Rise in Bond Yields—Talk of Business Slump 


They hear talk of a slump, of production 
cutbacks, of a drop in defense spending. 

Taxes hurt, and relief in 1954 is not to be 
as generous as many expected. Tax-free bonds 
take some of the play away from stocks. 


Here’s a report on what's up in the market. 


market at the turn of the year, when stock 
prices were being bid up day after day. 

Attention tends to focus on weak points 
in a near-record boom. Business, here and 
there, shows signs of slipping a bit. In- 
ventories in some lines are beginning to 
pile up. Cutbacks in production have 
been ordered in a few industries, and 
others are rumored. Business investment 
in new plants and equipment is nearing 
a peak, with a downturn expected in late 
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TAKING ORDERS FOR SECURITIES 
Business booms, stocks slip 





—Staff Photo-USN& WR 


1953. Government is trimming its mili- 
tary buying plans a bit, now that the 
shooting war has ended in Korea. 

All this creates uncertainty in the 
minds of investors about what will hap- 
pen to business in 1954. 

High, rigid costs of 
tion, notably labor costs, cause worry. 
These costs limit the margins of business 
in a market that is increasingly com- 
petitive. Industry’s profits, in this situa- 
tion, depend upon high volume. 
More and fears evident 
about what becomes of those profits 


business opera- 


more, are 
if volume goes off. 

Questions are raised, at the same 
time, about prices—the danger that, 
with a sudden drop in prices, busi- 
ness might be forced to work on 
high-priced inventories at less than 
cost. That could undermine profits. 

The stock market’s own troubles 
have added to these fears of a 
general setback in business. In the 
past, a downturn in stock prices 
usually has preceded or coincided 
with a drop in business activity or 
production. That happened in 1919, 
1929 and 1937. 

Many investors, pondering these 
things, have been left with the feel- 
ing that today’s high profit level is 
none too secure. By getting out or 
staying out of the market, they are 
betting that business is due for a slide. 

Other things have come along to 
aggravate this new caution about 
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Where Stock Prices Stand-—— 














INDUSTRIAL 
| | | AVERAGES 
1929 | market high | 381.2 


1932 


market low 


412 





1937 


market high 




















1938 a market low 
1939 | market high 
1942 market low 
1946 | market high 





—-—+ 


1949 | 


market low 








1951 | 


market high 





| 1952 (May) 


——__—4 


market low 





1953 (Jan.) 


market high 





| NOW (Sept. 9, 1953) 





(Dow-Jones) 





stocks. As stock prices fell, the theoretical 
“signal” went up for a bear market. 
Whether the Dow Theory itself is sound 
or not there are enough investors who 
follow it to make it a factor in the 
market. 

As another important development, 
there has been a marked revival of in- 
terest in bonds as an investment. Some 
shifting out of stocks and into bonds has 
been apparent. 

The chart on these pages shows why. 
As recently as 1949, stocks yielded 7.22 
per cent, on the average, against 3 per 
cent for corporation bonds. Since then, 
the stock yield has dropped to 5.73 per 
cent, while bonds have moved up to 
3.54. In four years, the spread has nar- 
rowed from 4.22 to 2.19 points. 

Dividends on stocks are up, but the 
advance in prices over 1949 has resulted 
in a decline in vield per dollar invested. 
Interest rates all along the line, including 
those on bonds, have increased. 
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Municipal and State bonds, in particu- 
lar, are getting attention. These are about 
the only investments on which the in- 
terest return is tax free. 

High-grade municipal bonds currently 
are vielding 2.89 per cent, on the aver- 
age. For a married man with $25,000 of 
taxable income—income after deductions 
and exemptions—this 2.89 is the equiv- 
alent of 5.56 per cent from stocks or 
any other investment subject to tax. For 
a $50,000 man, it is the same as 8.5 per 
cent from a taxable investment. For a 
$200,000 man, it corresponds to 28.9 per 
cent from other investments. 

This problem of high taxes is an old 
sore in the stock market. It is felt keenly 
just now, because many people had 
expected a Republican Administration to 
come through with bigger cuts than now 
seem likely. 

The average stockholder pays a tax 
of about 50 per cent on each addition- 
al dollar of income. Thus, if he puts 


money in a stock issue that pays a 6 per 
cent dividend, he realizes only 3 per 
cent. The tax collector gets the remait- 
ing 3 per cent. 

At the top of the income scale, taxes 
take 92 per cent of each extra dollar of 
income. Even after the cut scheduled bi 
present law to take effect next January | 
taxes will take 91 per cent in the highest 
bracket. 

Corporation taxes are higher now that 
ever before, and the outlook is for onl 
mild relief in 1954. The excess-profis 
tax goes off the books next January 1, but 
that tax affects relatively few corpor- 
tions. As for the regular corporation tat, 
President Eisenhower is urging Congres 
to retain the present record top rate 0 
52 per cent. That, again, has been a dis- 
appointment to many. 

The stockholder complains that he is 
hit coming and going—high taxes 
corporation profits, which reduce what 
he gets in dividends, and high personal 
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What the Investor Gets. 


wand. (Income per $100 invested) 


125 INDUSTRIAL, CORPORATE 
STOCKS BONDS 


$3.47 | $5.34 
7.00 | 7.69 
381 | 3.87 
5.19 | 4.36 
3.61 | 3.95 
TIN | 3.34 
3.200271 
7.22 | 3.00 
6.03 | 3.08 
1952 (Moy) 5.23 | 3.16 
1953 (on) | market high | 5.18 3.22 
NOW (Sept. 9, 1953), | 5.73 | 3.54 | 
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a) SS (Moody's Investors Service) | | 
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taxes that sop up much of what he does’ was 16.9 to 1 in 1937, and 15.6 to 1 in 


1929, the spread was the reverse of what 


a get. 1946. it is today. At that time, bonds were 
a. On the brighter side of the market In dollar terms as well, stock prices yielding considerably more than stocks. 

picture, certain important facts are have remained far below the level of Government spending, though being 
axes | Worth noting. 1929. That, too, was a boom period, but hauled down a bit from recent levels, is 
a Corporation profits, if maintained for not comparable to this latest one. At the _ to stay high for an indefinite period in the 


1b the remainder of the year at the rate of 
the first six months, will exceed 20 bil- 
i lion dollars, after taxes. The all-time 
: record was 22.7 billion in 1950. 

shat Dividends so far in 1953 are running 


peak of the 1929 market, the Dow-Jones 
industrial index reached 381.2. The high- 
est this index has gone in any recent 
period was 293.8, at the top of the 
market last January. 


future. That is just one of many built-in 

cushions for business that were not avail- 

able in the last big boom-bust period. 
Looking ahead to 1954, many in- 


vestors find cause for concern even so. 


at about the record level of 1951. In that 


wal Unlike 1929, there has been little evi- Some decline in demand and production 
ofts | Year stockholders got 9.2 billion dollars dence of speculation in this period. Few, is indicated. Any downturn in business 
bit Fe dividends. apparently, have bought stocks on credit. activity will affect profits, and probably 
‘or § AS for stock prices, they do not ap- Trading activity has been slow, by com- dividends. A severe depression, compar- 
tax, Pear high, by historical standards, when _ parison with that of bull-market periods able to that of the early 1930s, is not to 
res Measured in terms of corporation profits. in the past. be expected. Still, the jolt may be pain- 
od At recent prices, stocks on the Dow- The spread between stock yields and ful for a good many people and _busi- 
dis Jones industrial list have been selling bond yields, while narrower than it was _ nesses. 

at an average of 9.8 times the current only a few months back, is not yet taken It is the uncertainty about how severe 
es | te of earnings. Even at the January as a danger signal. Severe bear markets these business troubles will be that is 
_ high, this ratio was 10.2 to 1. In 1929, in the past have not started from yield causing many investors to back up and 
vhat when stock prices hit an all-time high, spreads as wide as the present 2.19 take another, more cautious look at the 
oa the price-earnings ratio was 19.1 to 1. It points. Note that at the market peak in stock market. 
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BACK OF GERM-WAR HOAX—TORTURE 


U.S. Officers’ Own Story of Forced ‘Confessions’ 





All over the world, Communists have planted the story 
that the U.S. used germ warfare in Korea. 

The Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson, ‘‘Red Dean” of England's 
Canterbury Cathedral, supported the charge. So did a 
Canadian missionary and a French journalist. So did a so- 
called “international scientific commission” after examining 
Communist claims. 

What is the Communist “‘evidence’’? It is based on written 
confessions signed by 25 or more captured American avia- 
tors; recorded interviews in which U. S. officers tell of drop- 
ping bug bombs; pictures of germ-spreading insects; a story 
of a mammoth bacteria “factory” in Japan where human 
bodies were used as breeding ground to propagate deadly 
germs. 

To keep the story alive the Communists plan a white 
paper on the germ-war charges for world distribution. 


freed. For the first time it is possible to get the other side of 
the story—the side the world does not know. What prompted 
the confessions? Why did U.S. airmen lecture fellow pris- 
oners on germ warfare? How did the Communists get their 
American captives to co-operate in a fantastic hoax? 

Tricks, lies, death threats, torture, every cruelty imagi- 
nable was used to wring confessions from the Americans. 
The Communists rewrote statements, altered dates, supplied 
their own details to build a fictitious case against the U. S. 
Often Americans were forced to sign ‘‘confessions” sight 
unseen, threatened with death if they protested. The abuse 
went on even after the truce was signed. 

Four U.S. Air Force officers—two colonels and two lieu- 
tenants—tell the story here. In what follows, you get the 
text of their answers to interrogators who talked with them 
at Freedom Village in Korea shortly after they were re- 








Now some of the officers who ‘‘confessed’’ have been 


ee 


leased by the Communists. 








FREEDOM VILLAGE, KOREA. 


Four U.S. Air Force officers here tell 
the inside story of how they “confessed” 
to Communist germ-warfare charges. 
Two colonels begin the story, told in ex- 
cerpts from recordings made by Ameri- 
can questioners. 

Col. Walker M. Mahurin, assistant 
executive to Air Secretary Thomas K. 
Finletter in 1950-51, commanded the 
Fourth Fighter Interceptor Group until 
shot down in May, 1952. Col. Andrew J. 
Evans, Jr., who was deputy commander 
of the 58th Fighter Bomber Wing, joins 
him in the story. Other details are filled 
in by First Lieut. George F. Brooks, an 
F-51 pilot from the 18th Fighter Bomber 
Wing, and Second Lieut. Richard Voss, 
an F-84 pilot from the 49th Fighter 
Bomber Wing. 

Here is their story: 


Col. Mahurin: When I was shot down 
I crashed with my aircraft and broke my 
arm. I got to Pyoktong [prison area] 
about the latter part of June, I believe— 
I am not sure of that. 

After we went to Pyoktong, that 
is when it really began. They were 
just about as cruel as you can think, 
while you can tell by looking at Andy 
that he had a tough experience. [Col. 
Andrew Evans—emaciated, white-faced, 
trembling uncontrollably—sat beside 
Mahurin. ] 

They interrogated us up until the sec- 
ond of September, both by military in- 
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terrogations and political interrogations. 
We were not told the war was over until 
about the ninth of August [the armistice 
was signed July 27.] 

All during that time they were con- 
vincing us that the war was going to go 
on. And I had been threatened, and 
Andy had, all of us had, with death, with 
all kinds of torture, by being shot, 
anything you can think of. Both of us 
had to sit at rigid attention for many, 
many days. I spent over a month sitting 
on a stool 15 hours a day at regular 
attention. 

They gave us two choices. The thing 
that was hardest for all of us is the fact 
that our wives didn’t know we were 
alive. They told us that there was a good 
possibility that we would never go home. 

Q Unless? 

Col. Mahurin: Unless we went along 
with them. So it depended on the indi- 
vidual, how long it took to co-operate 
with them. 

I tried to commit suicide by slashing 
my wrist. They caught me just when I 
got away with it. I had a light in my 
room. I was just about ready to lose con- 
sciousness when the light went off due 
to the fact that we [U. S. planes] had 
bombed their power plant. And as soon 
as the light went off the guards came 
in the room and caught me and then, 
of course, they gave me medical treat- 
ment to have me survive. They told me 
that. they were going to get a confes- 
sion out of me, a political confession, 
regardless. 


Q What sort of a confession was it? 

Col. Mahurin: I would rather not say, 
if you don’t mind. 

Q Germ warfare? 

Col. Mahurin: Right. 

Q Security officers have cleared de- 
scriptions of how the Communists wrung 
these confessions out of you fellows, and 
we would like to hear yours. 

Col. Mahyrin: All right, if that’s the 
case, here is the way it is. They wanted 
us to confess to germ warfare. They 
wanted everybody to confess. The rea- 
son our interrogation lasted up to the 
time it did—the second of September- 
or was it the third— 

Col. Evans: The second. 

Col. Mahurin: —the second of Septen- 
ber—was that by that time they had 
enough confessions that they could make 
them all tie in. They got to the point 
that it was so ridiculous that they were 
writing the confessions themselves. 

Mr. [Wilfred] Burchett and M.. 
[Alan] Winnington [Australian and Brit 
ish correspondents for Communist papers 
who often served as semiofficial spokes- 
men for the Chinese] were writing ou 
confessions. They were bringing the cot- 
fessions and making us copy them and 
sign fhem. 

The confessions are so ridiculous that 
a child would not believe it if he had 
any intelligence whatsoever. They it 
volved fleas, flies and mosquitoes, start 
ing in January of 1952. The temperature 
up there goes down to about 40 to 50 
degrees in the wintertime, below zer®, 
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yet they claim that flies, fleas and mos- 
quitoes were flying all over that area at 
that kind of temperature. 

They had absolutely no evidence on 
the ground. They explained it in this 
manner—ili their society, a confession is 
a fact. If you confess, you've done it, 
and they have no scruples about the cir- 
cumstances involved in your confession. 
And not only your own confession, but if 
another pilot confesses who is from your 
organization then that has, of course, also 
made you guilty. 

And they do strange things such as get- 
ting wire recordings of these confes- 
sions. Way, way last year, way, way be- 
fore I started co-operating with them, | 
had heard recordings of four boys who 
mentioned my name. 

I used names of officers who were 
dead, or of officers who had retired 
from the service years ago, things like 
that. So you knew if anybody with any 
brains examined the confessions, they 
would know it was ridiculous to start 
with, but the Chinese, of course, were 
buying it because their people would be 
thoroughly convinced—are thoroughly 
convinced—that this [germ warfare] is 
being done. They called us war criminals 
and said, “Inasmuch as you are war 
criminals—we consider that we can try 
you, or not even try you, just do away 
with you.” 

Q Were these Chinese or North Ko- 
reans? 

Col. Mahurin: This was Chinese. 

Q Did they use physical torture as 
well, Colonel? 

Col. Mahurin: Well, if you consider, 
I think that sitting on the edge of my bed 
at regular attention for 38 hours is physi- 
cal torture and I found that as far as 
the physical person went, that was ~ 
all I could stand and at the end of 
38 hours I had to call for the big 
wheel who was interrogating me to 
come back because I had to have 
sleep. I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
He made me write what is common 
in their society, they called it— 
what did they call it? 

Col. Evans: A self-criticism. 

Col. Mahurin: A self-criticism, 
and he made me say, “I sincerely 
regret my attitude in front of the 
military tribunal and I resolve in 
the future never to act the same 
way here.” This was a long time 
ago. And then he said, from now 
on, I will write, I will confess, and 
everything I will write from now 
on will be true. 

They let me sleep for about four 
hours and then got me up again 
and they said, “Okay, confess,” and 
then I said, “At the bottom of that 
[the self-criticism] I wrote, ‘From 
now on everything I write will 
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—Eastfoto 
A SO-CALLED GERM BOMB 
“It was all made up” 


be true so I am not going to write any- 
thing.” 

And then of course they started all 
over again. That was when I ended up 
for over 30 days on my stool. 

Q What else? 

Col. Mahurin: Oh, solitary confine- 
ment, which ranges from being put in a 
cave, or a hole, or actually a dungeon- 
like effect with the doors closed, guards 
looking in the window and watching 
every move. 

Of course, those of us who had tried to 
commit suicide, they took everything 
away from us and they watched me con- 
tinuously with two people, two guards 
all the time. 





—Wide World 
COMMUNISTS ‘CRUEL AS YOU CAN THINK’ 
Colonels Mahurin, Frank Schwable and Evans 


Q Where did you get the knife or the 
razor you used? 

Col. Mahurin: Well, just before this 
suicide business that happened to me, I 
had trouble keeping pencils sharpened. 
I asked if I could have a knife to keep 
my pencils sharpened. I had no idea. 
This was when they were being polite to 
me and only interrogating me on mili- 
tary matters. 

This interrogator gave me the knife. | 
broke the blade of it several times and 
only had a small piece left when I tried 
to commit suicide. The others will cor- 
roborate this. And after that they took 
everything away from us and everybody 
that came in from then on was searched. 

We got to be just like pack rats. We 
would pick up glass, nails, stones, any- 
thing, just to have it handy. Living con- 
ditions were terrible up there. When you 
talk about camp it sounds like barracks 
and tents and things like that. But they 
just moved in and occupied houses that 
were occupied. For example, I lived in 
a house with 18 Koreans in it together 
with me. It’s pretty terrible. But, of 
course, to them it was all right. 

Q How did.you talk to them? 

Col. Mahurin: I learned to under- 
stand a little Chinese and I could speak 
a little bit. I could hear what went on in 
these interrogations. You see, they do 
this: The interrogator may be a _high- 
ranking Chinese officer who doesn't 
speak English. Translators are also in- 
terrogators, and they translate back and 
forth. 

But if the high-ranking Chinese officer 
is convinced that germ warfare is going 
on, then the interrogator, when you say 
something, he distorts it to give the non- 
English-speaking man, and he says some- 
thing back to the interrogator to 
tell us, they distort that. So the 
whole thing is nothing but a pack 
of lies. I knew enough Chinese so 
I could tell what they were talking 
about. If you mentioned, for ex- 
ample, that you had dropped some- 
thing someplace, they would ar- 
range to go out and plant it. 

Q Did they ever make 
broadcast? 

Col. Mahurin: Not me. I didn’t 
get to that point. 

Q What about wire recordings? 

Col. Mahurin: Oh, yes, we 
made wire recordings. 

The first time they tried to pull 
a wire recording on me, they type- 
wrote a confession. And one night 
they got me up about 10:30 at 
night after I had been asleep, and 
with a guard with a pistol, another 
guard with a tommy gun and an- 
other guard with a rifle, they took 
me to a place I had never been. 

When I walked into the room 


you 
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there was a podium set up, and there 
were four interrogators sitting around the 
podium, and they handed me a type- 
written copy and they said, “We have 
this confession, and we also have your 
hand-written confession.” 

They gave me the typewritten con- 
fession and so I read the thing through 
with the lights out—they came off and 
on—an air raid was going on, we were 
having a blackout. So after I finished, 
they said, “We aren’t sure you have all 
that straight, so read it again, to make 
sure it is straight.” 

So I started again, and the lights went 
off again. After I had finished I read the 
one I had written denying the whole 
thing. Then they said, “Which one of 
these is correct?” and the guard walked 
up and jammed a pistol in my back. By 
that time, of course, I thought, “This is 
the night that they're going to get me.” 
And I said, “The one where I deny it is 
correct” and they blew up and said, 
“Just for that you'll have to tell us the 
strategic plans of this business.” Then 
they said, “Go back to your room,” and 
all the way back to the room the guard 
was mad as hell because the lights had 
gone out and they hadn't gotten what 
they wanted. 

Then they put me in solitary confine- 
ment and they didn’t start again until 
about the middle of April. Then they 
started all over again and they kept tell- 
ing me my wife didn’t know whether 
I was alive or not, and I knew no- 
body down here knew. I began to think 
maybe I would do it. Then I began to 
write, and it went on and on and on 
until we finally did our confessions, so 
to speak. 

After we had written the confessions 
we had to make wire recordings. Then 
we had to write the confessions on a 
piece of cardboard that was suitable for 
lithographing so the confession could be 
printed. 

When this was done and they got all 
of them together—this was just the last 
day or so before they started to send us 
home—then they made us do it all over 
again. They eliminated Burchett and 
Winnington by this time, and they elimi- 
nated some of the silly stuff that was in 
it and now had them all jibe. 

Q Did you see both Burchett and 
Winnington? 

Col. Mahurin: Winnington sat with 
the military tribunal and interrogated 
me for military information, and when 
the interrogation was over he spent about 
15 minutes telling me what he thought 
of me, in no uncertain terms, and all 
those sneers, you can imagine. And he 
would ask me questions, as, “How are 
you being treated?” 

When you're in front of your enemy 
and someone asks how you are being 
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treated, you can’t say they're giving you 
trouble. You just say, “Well, all right,” 
and he, of course, knew everything that 
was going on. 

Q What about Burchett? 

Col. Mahurin: I only met him the last 
night and Burchett was very pleasant to 
me. Very pleasant. No military business 
at all. 

Q How did you know they had cor- 
rected these manuscripts? 

Col. Mahurin: Some of the young- 
sters told me. But obviously, when we 
first confessed, we wrote it and they 
complained about our English, et cet- 
era. 

When it would come back to us in a 
typewritten copy, there would be many 
changes in it—dates, changes in sentence 
structure and so on. Somebody who had 
a good command of English was doing it. 





LL 


ing. But they bought that. And they 
bought typhoid. I think typhoid is borne 
by water, you drink typhoid in water, 

Q Colonel, do you have any idea how 
many men they managed to wring cop. 
fessions out of? 

Col. Mahurin: I don’t have any ide 
at all, but I would say quite a number ip 
my camp. That doesn’t mean that all of 
them confessed, or that that was the only 
group. But if you have a choice of cop. 
fessing, or not confessing and not going 
home, it is probably a pretty certain 
thing that the majority of the people 
did. I would say that the boys who didn‘ 
should get Congressional Medals of 
Honor. They are superb. 

Q Colonel, when did they stop ques. 
tioning? What was the date? 

Col. Mahurin: The second of Septem. 
ber, about 2 in the morning. 


—Fastfoto 


‘SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION‘ QUIZZES CAPTURED U.S. FLIER 
“I'd spit on the map and see what | hit. That was my germ warfare” 


Q When was it that Winnington sat 
with this military tribunal? 

Col. Mahurin: It was shortly after my 
birthday. I think it was about the eighth 
of December. I was born on the fifth of 
December. 

Q Colonel, can you tell us specifically 
what is in these confessions? 

Col. Mahurin: I'd just as 
you don’t mind. 


soon not, if 


Q But you had to say something 
about dropping germs. 
Col. Mahurin: All of us had to do 


that, of course. The basic thing was that 
we said we were dropping fleas, flies and 
mosquitoes that were infected with every- 
thing that we could think of, and a lot 
of us had stuff that isn’t carried by fleas. 
For example, one boy said his fleas, flies 
and mosquitoes were infected with teta- 
nus. Of course, tetanus is blood poison- 


Q What about the war-crimes trials’ 

Col. Mahurin: I had been told by 
some of these youngsters that they had 
been told by the camp commanders that 
as of August 1 they were still consider 
ing actually having trials and not letting 
us go back. 

Q When did you know you were g0- 
ing to be free? 

Col. Mahurin: About . . . When was 
that? 

Col. Evans: I don’t know about you, 
but I didn’t know until the tenth. 

Col. Mahurin: Oh, that’s right, about 
the tenth of August. 

I was called in to meet what they 
called the General. He said, “You have 
co-operated with us and as a result of 
our lenient policy of treatment to _pris- 
oners of war we are going to repatriate 
you. However, there are a couple o 
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things that remain to be done, and as 
on as you do those—take a picture, 
and give some military information—as 
soon as that is accomplished.” 

They keep promising all these things 

-giving you news, listening to the radio, 
writing to your wife. They held that as 
, sort of wiener, that a dog could bite 
“a so on the tenth of August they 
told me the war was over as of the 27th. 
Then they started the interrogations 
again and said, “It’s not settled yet, 
we are still going to hold you if you 
don't do it over again the way we tell 
you to.” 
' That was when they got to the point 
where they started writing confessions 
themselves and saying, “Copy that 
down.” And they had everything you 
could think of, and Andy refused to 
put a lot of stuff in, and I refused to 
do it. 

They made us backdate these confes- 
sions. | made my first confession on the 
tenth of August—that was after the war 
was over—and they made me backdate it 
to the tenth of May. Then the last con- 
fession they wanted me to backdate—that 
was the one I made on the 30th of 
August—they wanted me to backdate it 
to the tenth of May but I wouldn’t do 
it. I said I would sign it as of the tenth 
of August, but not backdate it to the 
tenth of May. So they said, “All right, 
you write us one with no date and one 
dated the tenth of August.” They could 
do that because they still held out that if 
you didn’t co-operate with them, you 
weren't going home. 

Q Colonel Evans, can you tell us 
what happened to you? 

Col. Evans: My case is very similar 
to that of Colonel Mahurin, except that 
I wasn't there that long. The 26th of 
March I went down near Old Baldy Hill 
-right at the front. 

Col. Mahurin: Their big hold on these 
guys, the big thing is, when a guy goes 
down alone, he is listed as missing in 
action. If you were convinced in your 
own mind that nobody saw you go down, 
then it is obvious that they can do any- 
thing they want with you. In Andy’s case, 
he thought that his people saw him go 








down. But a lot of these youngsters 
around, nobody knew they were down. 
So that’s a tremendous wedge for them 
to get this confession business out. 

Q (To Lieutenant Voss) You were 
pressured on germ-warfare charges? 

Lieut. Voss: From beginning to end, 
from beginning to end. 

Q Would you describe their proced- 
ure, give a picture step by step? 

Lieut. Voss: They interrogated me in 
a hospital. I had burns on the hands, 
knees and face. It was bad, bad—pres- 
sure, pressure. They certainly work on 
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repatriation, too. I thought that I would 
never see an American again, I would 
not be repatriated, that I was a war crim- 
inal. 

Lieut. Brooks: We had no rights. 

Q What sort of physical torture did 
they give you? 

Lieut. Voss: They didn’t use physical 
torture—but they actually did, the way 
they handled me. They let the maggots 
do it. 

I had my hands wrapped up with old 
pieces of cloth, and flies lit on them and 
maggots got in my wounds and they were 
there for about three or four weeks. I 
had them in my ear—my right ear—and 
that’s when I really got hell, when they 
got down in my ear. That’s when they 
got it [confession]. 

Q When did they finally give up their 
pressure? 


They told us what they wanted us to 
say and then they told us to say it, 
which, of course, we refused to do. That 
brought much more pressure. 

Mine was originally seven pages, type- 
written pages—that’s what they got out 
of me. They cut it down to three and 
one half pages. They took all the details 
out that wouldn’t jibe with stories and it 
just ended up that I dropped them 
[germs], that’s all. That’s all they could 
use of it. 

Q Did they keep everyone separate 
in the special camp? 

Lieut. Voss: Oh, yes. On the 24th of 
February, they finally put me in with 
one other fellow, and then, of course, 
there were two of us kept separate. They 
had one guard for one man in solitary, 
and one guard for two men when they 
had two of us together. 





—Eastfoto 


AN EXHIBIT IMPRESSES CANTERBURY’S ‘RED DEAN’ JOHNSON 
But to the prisoners: ‘‘The whole thing is nothing but a pack of lies’’ 


Lieut. Voss: They never did. It was 
always that I was withholding, that I 
was lying. Right up to just about two or 
three days ago, when they put us on the 
road. 

Lieut. Brooks: We left at noon, I 
think, and this one boy said he was still 
being interrogated at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing. 

Q Did they get much material from 
you just before and after armistice? 

Lieut. Voss: Well, you see, it was all 
made up. We had to make it up out of 
our own heads and so, of course, none of 
it jibed. I was in solitary confinement 
for seven months and never put in a 
camp. It couldn’t jibe. So they finally 
found out about a week ago that they 
couldn’t make stories coincide, not even 
within groups, and so they tried to pres- 
sure us. 


Q Were you in solitary most of the 
time or were you ever put in with an- 
other man? 

Lieut. Brooks: I got put in solitary 
and was taken out the middle of January 
and I was put back again in March. We 
told you they were trying to get stories to 
jibe, one between the other. Well, I had 
written my story 10 complete times with 
suggestions each and every time. In fact, 
I followed an outline one time which 
was given me by the Chinese. 

Lieut. Voss: The thing they finally 
used in my case, they wrote. 

Lieut. Brooks: The last copy, com- 
plete sentences I never put in it. I 
mean they are not even my phrasing. 
I mean, I'll admit I had to write the 
others and it was in my words, but then 
the last copy we wrote out by hand. It 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Do Tools Perform Better for The State? 


State ownership produces no new productivity 


The chart above, depicting economics 
in its simplest terms, shows that man’s 
material welfare is the product of three 
things only: 

¢ Natural resources. 
* Human energy. 
¢ Tools. 

The level of material welfare of any 
society can be measured by the quality 
and quantity of each of the above three 
factors. 

Therefore, any scheme to improve 
man’s material welfare must deal with 
these three factors and can be analyzed 
in terms of them. But, too often, pro- 
posed changes in economic systems are 
not analyzed in these terms at all. 

For example, the British people ac- 
cepted the proposal of the British Social- 
ists to better their welfare. This involved 
transfer of ownership and management 
of certain tools of production to the 
State. When they got all through, there 
had been no addition to the country’ S 
resources, human energy or tools. But, 
there had been a loss. Productivity suf- 
tered when the profit incentive was elimi- 
nated by State ownership. 

What is true in England is true any- 
where in the world, including the United 
States. 

The United States, utilizing a compet- 
itive, economic system has had the in- 
centive to create and put to use more 
tools per capita than any other nation in 
the world. As a result, America has the 
highest standard of living in the world. 

& 

Typical of American-developed tools 
that multiply man’s productivity is the 
band machine. Originated and pioneered 
by The DoALL Company, these machines 
slice through any material, cutting con- 
tinuously. No other machine tool can 
remove sections of material so fast. In 
the metalworking industry they are wide- 
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HUMAN ENERGY is multiplied many times 
by this DoALL band machine shown cutting 
jet engine parts. 


ly used to shape metal, replacing other 
tools which remove large sections slowly, 
a chip at a time. Time savings run as 
high as 200-300%. DoALL machines are 
sold through a nation-wide network of 
DoALL Stores. Headquarters are The 
DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 


DoALL 


WRITE FOR WALL CHART “How Living 
Improves”—free of charge and without adver- 
tising matter. 
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had been typewritten and handed ys 
That means I wrote the last copy but | 
copied from a typewritten copy. 

Q When did you write this last copy? 

Lieut. Brooks: I wrote the last copy 
the day before we left. 

Lieut. Voss: That’s 
mine. 

Lieut. Brooks: We all had to rewrite 
and after we rewrote this thing, we had 
to make a wire recording of this. We 
had to read what we wrote. 

Q From the last one? 

Lieut. Brooks: We recorded two times 
within the last—I don’t know—month or 
two. I think what they were going to do, 
they were going to put all this stuff out, 
I don’t know if they were going to tum 
us back or not, and then someone said 
they [U.N. Command] pressured them 
[Communists | into sending us back here, 
and that was the rush. Every one of us re- 
corded and rewrote the last couple days, 

Q What kind of pressure did they 
bring to bear on you? 

Lieut. Brooks: It’s all mental. There 
isn’t any really physical torture applied 
as far as I know, I mean in my case. | 
think you'll find just about every case 
will be different. It depends on your in- 
terrogator. 

Lieut. Brooks: Well, just get this— 
stuck in a nice little room, a Korean mud 
hut with Koreans over there next door 
cooking, and holes in the floor and smoke 
coming through there. You can’t get out- 
side, and just sit on the floor there hour 
after hour after hour. You know nothing. 
They don’t tell you anything. And the guy 
just comes back in there and sits there 
and smokes cigarette after cigarette, 
grinding them out and calling you—LIAR. 

They asked me three things when | 
got shot down-—secret lectures, germ 
warfare and duster bombs. And if I con- 
fessed to any one of the things they said, 
then I could go home. This Chinese of- 
ficer guaranteed me on his word as a 
Chinese officer, if I confessed I'd be 
among the first to cross the line. 

Q Duster bombs? What is that? 

Lieut. Brooks: You tell me and then 
I'll tell you. He [Communist interroga- 
tor] said it was really horrible. It just 
crept through all the tunnels down there 
in the front line and just killed the peo- 
ple instantly. 

Lieut. Voss:. I was interrogated on 
three things. Of course, they pushed me 
on germ warfare, mostly. They tried to 
make me confess to atomic warfare. 
They tried to make me confess to gas 
warfare. And they really put the pres- 
sure on germ warfare—that’s what they 
wanted the most. They told me that un- 
less I confessed I would be taken—the\ 
didn’t say to China, they implied it- 
and tried as a war criminal. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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| WE“! WALLKYD 


| A REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT IN WALL ENAMEL FORMULATION! 


NEW ALKYD-BASE WALL ENAMELS ARE A CINCH TO APPLY...ROLL READILY...BRUSH 
FREELY...DRY RAPIDLY...WASH EASILY...KEEP THEIR VELVETY BEAUTY FOR YEARS 
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: : Imagine a new base for wall enamels that is head and 
ws shoulders above any other type. Such a miracle ingredi- 
= ent is WALLKYD, which brings to the home, for the 
said first time, the unique wear-and-water resisting qualities 
dem featured in the sprayed-on, baked enamels used to finish 
ere, today’s automobiles, refrigerators, stoves and washing 
Te. machines. WALLKYD is also an alkyd resin, now avail- 
ays, able in easily-applied, air-drying form. 
hey Only WALLKYD-base finishes give all these advantages: 
They go on easily. Anyone can paint like a “pro” and 
a turn out a job that’s smoother, freer from brush and 
“ roller marks, laps, runs, sags. 
e. : ee y . 
an They dry in a jiffy. You can put furniture and drapes 
in back in the evening when you paint in the morning. 
7 And even if you soil the surface the next day, you'll find 
f it hard enough to wash without marring. There’s no 
eA lengthy “tender” period. 
nu ; ; ‘ 
we They come clean quickly. It’s so easy, with soap and 
‘ water, to remove fingerprints, chalk, pencil and crayon 
Ks 4 marks, dirt smudges, dust accumulations. And don’t worry 
rut: ...even repeated washing won’t wear away the finish. 
our oe : 
ng They work on any surface . . . walls, ceilings, trim 
o- ... plaster, wallboard, metal, wood. 
ere They “cover” better. Solvent-thinned WALLKYD-base 
tte wall enamels actually contain more pigment and color 
‘R (more paint) per gallon, which accounts for their greater 
: I hiding power per coat. 
rm They’re tops in beauty. You can’t beat the delicate pas- 
on tels, vibrant deep tones, longer life, resistance to scratch- 
id ing, marring and chipping characteristic of these finishes. 
of- They’re free from pungent “wet paint” fumes that 
5a smell bad, burn the eyes and sting the nose and throat. 
be Whether you hire a painter or “do it yourself”, you'll want 
the unusual combination of features available only in a 
WALLKYD-base wall enamel. Write us for a list of the 
nen paint manufacturers now formulating with WALLKYD. 
ga- 
- Demand a Brand made with WALLKYD 
ere 
e0- To get full advantage ——— 
It’s Wallkyd for Handsomer, More Enduring Outdoor Paint Jobs, Too! of the many improved “a 
Se a d 
Home owners want outside paints to last properties imparted by ¢ AIK 
? as long as possible so that their biggest WALLKYD, today’s finest \ ALRKYD 2 
me investment in painting . . . a painter's labor alkyd for flat wall enamels, FLAT WALL 
to or their own time . . . goes much further. y f ‘ Ki 
That's why more and more manufacturers make sure the manu “ad ENAMEL 
re. of exterior paints are adding WALLKYD to turer guarantees a mini- seicaia ail 
a their formulations. mum of 85% WALLKYD WALLKYD 
ge in his ‘vehicle solids”. . 
€s- 
ey Creative Chemistry ... Your Partner in Progress 


: REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Producer of WALLKYD — and other synthetic resins for the paint, printing ink, paper, plywood, textile and foundry industries. 
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Retail Credit Company | 


(an Help You 


Avoid “embarrassing 


personnel blunders ” 





An aircraft corporation wrote us as 
follows on the helpfulness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“|. . since inaugurating your service 
on June 1, 1951, information de- 
veloped by Retail Credit Company 
investigators has in a number of 
instances resulted in saving us from 
embarrassing personnel blunders.” 


These Reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 


24,000,000 PERSONS 


are now covered by files maintained 
in our offices. Information in files 
adds length and breadth of coverage 
to current investigations and con- 
firms and supplements them. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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Q Did you have one interrogator as- 
signed to you throughout? 

Lieut. Voss: No, they changed them. 
You see, we'd slug them once in a while 
and they'd lose face, and so they'd take 
them off and put a new one on. I had 
about five or six. 

Q You'd do what to them? 

Lieut. Voss: Theyd get us in a corner, 
you know, working on us, and we'd get 
our backs up and they'd lose face. For 
instance, they wanted me to give all the 
names of every pilot I'd ever known— 
names, rank and general description. I 
refused to do it. They threatened me 
with death. I said, “All right, that’s it. 
That’s the way it has to be.” I called 
their bluff and they quit talking about it. 
So then my interrogator was changed 
and | got a new one. 

Q You said they tried to get you to 
confess three things. Did you make up 
stuff about all three of them? 

Lieut. Brooks: No, they said if I con- 
fessed on any one thing I could go home. 
They said my heart would be free and 
then I could feel like a new man again. 

Lieut. Voss: They thought they were 
pulling psychology. It was pathetic, but 
it wasn’t safe to laugh at them—you just 
had to sit and take it. 

Q What subject did you choose? 

Lieut. Brooks: You sit down and figure 
that out. I don’t know nothing about 
germs. I don’t know nothing about any- 
thing, period. But if you had your choice 
of the three and had to make a story up, 
which one do you think you could make 
up the easiest? Could you describe an 
atomic bomb that a technician would 
hold up to? And duster bombs? Well, I— 

Q Well, which one of the three did 
you specialize in? 

Lieut. Brooks: Finally | specialized in 
germ warfare. I had a map on the wall 
ot China, India, Korea, a little bit of Rus- 
sia. When I'd walk past the wall I'd spit 
on the map and see what I hit. That was 
my germ warfare. 

Q Then you would pretend that was 
the target? 

Lieut. Brooks: No, no, targets I had 
to make up. I flew 20 missions up there— 
front lines, one napalm and one rail cut. 
What could I do? If you're not a leader 
you don’t know much about the territory 
voure passing over, yet they wanted me 
to describe accurately the territory I 
passed over and just where I dropped 
those bombs, exactly. Well, I didn’t 
know it, but I had to give it to them, so 
I took three missions that I could remem- 
ber—one was a rail cut, one a napalm 
and I can’t remember the other. I think 
we spent three days on the specific areas 
where I dropped and finally he gave it 
up and took these generalizations I gave. 

Lieut. Voss: That’s what I did. I used 
three missions that I'd actually flown as 
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germ missions. At the end, I couldn't re. 
member the dates I'd given them. § 
they wanted me to rewrite it toward the 
end and I asked what the dates were 
from what I'd written before and they 
readily supplied them. 

Q What was the average length of jn. 
terrogation in one day? 

Lieut. Voss: Well, I was in the hos. 
pital when they first were hacking at 
me and the interpreter came about 8:30 
in the morning and he stayed until sup- 
pertime with a half hour off for lunch, 
He made me sit up all the time. 

Q Would you describe the three mis. 
sions that you actually did fly and which 
you had to characterize as germ ones? 

Lieut. Voss: One of them was a rail 
cut. 

Here’s the thing that threw them on 
my story. I didn’t want to involve any of 
my fellow pilots in this thing, so | 
stressed security to get around that- 
that everything was security and we 
knew nothing. So I told them that in the 
group briefings prior to missions nothing 
was mentioned about bug bombs. The 
flight leader informed secretly and indi- 
vidually each pilot in his flight that was 
carrying the things [germ bombs}. They 
[Chinese] didn’t want to buy it but | 
stuck to it. So then they told me I had 
had a lecture in Japan by a lieutenant 
colonel. So I decided, well, they want a 
lecture, so I gave it to an unnamed cap- 
tain in Korea. 

So, the first mission, we had a group 
briefing, which was SOP [Standard 
Operating Procedure]. The flight leader 
informed me secretly I was carrying 
germ bombs so we flew the things up 
and dropped everything else normally. 
The thing I stressed mostly in my gern- 
bomb story was the fact that the F-84 is 
difficult to take off, [but] we were not al- 
lowed to salvo them [germ bombs] on the 
runway. Or we couldn’t abort with gear, 
so the wheels would stay down at the end 
of the runway. If the plane failed to take 
off, it would crash and everything would 
be killed and destroyed in the fire. 

Oh, they loved that, they loved that. 
And that’s what I filled my report full of, 
just incidental things like that. The bomb 
I described as looking exactly like a gen- 
eral-purpose bomb, a thousand-pounder. 

The second mission I used was a raid 
on a hydroelectric plant near Hungnam. 
Everything the same, regular briefing, 
the flight leader informed me secretl 
and we dropped it normally. I also told 
them that the bomb was an explosive 
type—small explosion—so we could g 
lower on our bomb run without fear 0 
bomb blast. And the last mission was 
some trucks north of Chorwon, which 
was an actual mission, same thing. Thats 
what they cut out of mine at the end 
when they rewrote it for me. 
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2/ years and a tlood havent stopped this motor! 


Over 21 years ago, this 3000 horsepower Fairbanks- 
Morse Electric Motor was installed to drive a large 
Blooming Mill at the Newport Steel Company. In 1937, 
it was completely submerged by rampaging flood waters 

. subjected to freezing and thawing, and contami- 


At 


nation by floating oil and gasoline. Cleaned and dried, 
it went right back in service and is still going strong. 

This dependability highlights the reason why 
Fairbanks-Morse is so often the answer to industry’s 
needs. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES ® PUMPS 


SCALES * RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 











CHINESE RING-NECKED PHEASANTS on a Pacific Northwest tree farm 


new tree crops replace the old on tree farms... 


To meet America’s needs for forest products both now and in the future, 
man and nature work together on privately owned forestlands to grow 
ymber as a continuing crop. Trees harvested today to provide lumber for 
building, pulp for paper, and raw materials for other vital products are 
being replaced by new trees to help supply the generations ahead. This is 
being done through a voluntary system of industrial forest management 
known as tree farming. 


On the Douglas fir tree farm illustrated above, young trees are thriving 
on open, sunlit ground which the tree farmer has provided by clear-cutting 
selected blocks of timber. Several years ago, nature began growing the 
young forest from wind-scattered seeds. These seeds came from blocks of 
trees left standing by the industrial forester. ‘The new forest will be pro- 
tected from fire, insects and disease until harvested. 

Today, more than 4400 private owners operate about 28 million acres 
as tree farms in 35 states. All Weyerhaeuser ‘Timber Company forestlands 
are managed as tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your 
free copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 





Modern processing enhances the beauty 
and utility of natural wood for interior 
paneling used in building today’s homes. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 


W | ; , ' T ° ; e , rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 
e\ eCrhnhaeusel Li I) Cl 20TH )) an \ chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 


this market, our company is growing trees and 


manufacturing a variety of forest products. 
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A touchy issue—hard liquor for 
the boys in Army camps—is back 
in the news, causing a fuss. 

Army is repealing some rules, 
dated back to 1901, that pro- 
hibit liquor sales at Army posts. 
Navy bars liquor from ships but 
allows it on land. So does the 
Air Force. 

Army wants parity. Congress 
authorized a change, but may 
backtrack if protests mount. 


The whole question of the sale of 
liquor in the military services is being 
revived by a change in Army regula- 
tions. 

The U.S. Army is changing its rules to 
permit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
by the drink and by the bottle in officers’ 
and noncommissioned officers’ clubs on 
Army posts. 

This is a reversal of a 52-year-old 
policy. It has produced some backfire. 
Liquor dealers and the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union are both op- 
posed. Some parents wonder if their 
boys, drafted at 19 and far from home 
influence, are now to be tempted to buy 
whisky at semi-official bars. 

Here are the facts on the military 
liquor system, as now changed: 

By December 1, liquor and beer will 
be on sale on a completely legal basis 
for the first time since 1901 at all Army 
posts in the U.S. and its territories, re- 
gardless of any local “dry” laws. 

The purpose is to put all the services 
on the same footing. The Navy has per- 
mitted liquor sales at its land bases since 
1934, while retaining the prohibition 
against liquor on ships, first promul- 
gated by Josephus Daniels in 1914. 
Navy rules are not being changed, now. 

The Army legalized 3.2 per cent beer 
for sale at its post exchanges in 1934, and 
has let officers and noncoms drink in 
their clubs from “personal bottles” 
bought off the post. The Air Force has 
allowed sale of mixed drinks, but not bot: 
tles of liquor, in officers’ clubs. 

Now, all services will have similar 
tules, substantially alike for commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers. 

The average draftee or volunteer, fresh 
from home or farm, will not ordinarily 
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MILK IN A MILITARY MESS 
Stronger drinks cause a fuss 


see the inside of the “open messes”—in 
effect, the clubs of officers and noncoms 
—where liquor now is to be available. A 
private conceivably could be invited to 
have a drink with a sergeant in a NCO 
club, but that would seldom happen, es- 
pecially with a new recruit. 

Enlisted men will continue to be pro- 
hibited from having liquor in their pos- 
session while living in barracks. Officers, 
however, will now be allowed to keep 
liquor in their quarters. Enlisted men, 
where living with families in depend- 
ents’ housing on military bases, also 
will now be allowed to keep liquor at 
home. 

“Service clubs,” the Army term for 
Red Cross canteens and recreation cen- 
ters, will not be allowed to sell liquor 
in any form. These “service clubs” are 
where most unmarried soldiers spend 
their free time on a post. 

A soldier or airman will have to be at 
least 21 years of age, regardless of his 
rank, before he can legally. buy liquor 
or be served liquor at the military bars 
and sales counters. 

Bartenders at the clubs will be civil- 
ians, or military personnel working for 
wages in their free time. No _ soldier 
or airman will be assigned to such work 
as part of his military duties. 


HOW SERVICES HANDLE LIQUOR 


lt Easier to Buy Drinks 


Bars and sales counters usually will 
open at 4 or 5 p.m., close around mid- 
night. They will be closed on election 
days. Many will stay open on Sundays, 
when most civilian bars are closed or 
restricted in operation. 

Construction of the bars is beginning 
now, and all will be in business’ soon. 
Washington has warned field com- 
manders not to build or locate liquor 
lounges in a manner suggesting saloons 
or gaudy night clubs. The new bars may 
be hardly noticeable in many existing 
officers’ and NCO clubs. 

Purchases of “packaged goods” will be 
allowed in “reasonable quantities,” but 
no set limit is stated. Each bottle will 
carry a special serial number, and the 
buyer's name will be registered. This is 
to help military police trace a_ bottle 
back to the 6riginal purchaser, if it turns 
up in the wrong place or in the wrong 
hands. 

Prices of military liquor will be a little 
below standard civilian prices—about 25 
to 75 cents a bottle less on a fifth of bour- 
bon; 10 to 20 cents less on a drink. 

A number of protests greeted the 
news of these regulations. An official 
representing the liquor dealers’ views 
said that States will lose some tax reve- 
nues and that some dealers will be driven 
out of business. 

The WCTU declared that a “storm of 
protest” will rise from mothers. “More 
than 20,000  ex-uniformed alcoholics 
have passed through veterans’ hospitals 
in the last three years,” the WCTU state- 
ment said, “and this order will double 
the number.” 

The military view, however, is that 
some members of the armed forces, like 
other citizens, occasionally want an alco- 
holic drink. It is better for the men’s 
own welfare, as the military sees it, to let 
the men drink in their own clubs where 
they can be supervised and where mod- 
eration can be enforced. Local command- 
ers are ordered to enforce liquor rules 
strictly. 

Congress probably will call for a re- 
port on the way the new system is work- 
ing out. Some individual Congressmen, 
unhappy about the draft anyway, may 
belabor the military for raising the 
liquor issue. But the change in regula- 
tions was authorized by the 1951 Draft 
Act, and the Army hopes that most of 
the fuss will be forgotten by next Jan- 
uary, when Congress comes back to 
Washington. 
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ea=with U.S. DIPLOMAT 


Expert on Russian Affairs 


THE INSIDE FACTS 
ABOUT RUSSIA 





What are the facts about Soviet Russia—as 
they are gathered through official channels from 
time to time? 

Editors of U.S. News & World Report have long 
sought to interview someone in our Government 
service who has access today to most, if not all, 
the information that comes in from various parts 
of the world about Soviet Russia. Obviously, for 
official reasons, the identity of the diplomat in- 
terviewed could not be disclosed. It is, however, 
the information known to be authoritative rather 
than the identity of the diplomat which is of 
news importance. 

The man who is interviewed here this week 
is an American who speaks the Russian language 


actively engaged day by day in examining in- 
formation abouf Soviet Russia. Whether it be as 
an American diplomat in Moscow or as an official 
who painstakingly interviews refugees in Europe 
escaping from behind the Iron Curtain, or whether 
he takes his place at any of the various posts of 
observation, it can be said that he knows the 





fluently. He has for more than a decade been - 


inside facts about Soviet affairs most intimately. 
While his function is not so much on the policy- 
making side as it is to gather information, he is 
one on whom reliance is placed for proper as- 
sembly of the facts. He has been in the diplo- 
matic service at important posts for many years. 

American diplomats who are on the non- 
political and professional side have lately come 
in for high praise. Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, a 
veteran of 40 years in British diplomacy, has just 
said in a new book entitled ‘““My Europe”: 

“The career American diplomats are a remark- 
able body of men, thoroughly trained for their 
job, eager, receptive, more alive to social con- 
vulsions of a changing world and less conserva- 
tive in their attitude than many of their British 
colleagues. | think that ever since 1918 they have 
been more often right in regard to Europe than 
we have and that man for man they are fully 
our equals.” 

The description aptly fits the man who was 
interrogated for two hours recently by the editors 
of U.S. News & World Report. 








Q Why is it that we have so many different views as 
to what the facts are that come out of Russia? 

A I can suggest one answer to that question. There 
is a great deal of information coming in regarding 
conditions behind the Iron Curtain. A great deal of 
that so-called “information” is based on rumor and 
hearsay, reports that are brought out by some one in- 
dividual who may be telling the truth or may not be 
telling the truth. This type of information is picked 
up by representatives abroad and it filters back here 
to the respective parent agencies. I think, probably, 
there are a great many people who see bits and pieces 
of it and who may form judgments on the basis of a 
single report or a couple of reports which are not 
evaluated against the whole mass of material which is 
available. That, in turn, results in a situation of this 
kind—various people having various ideas about 
what’s going on. 





Copyright 1953. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


Q Does anybody have the correct angle? 

A All I can say is that there is a great deal of mate- 
rial which, if correlated, ought to come fairly close to 
representing an accurate picture of what’s going on. 

Q For instance, in the period between March 12 
when Stalin died and the date when they announced 
Beria’s being liquidated, which was July 10—that's 
nearly four months—in those four months did the 
information that came in from Russia indicate that 
there was considerable uneasiness and jockeying for 
position in the Kremlin? 

A That, I am afraid, is the kind of information that 
you don’t get because that kind of jockeying for posi- 
tion is what goes on at the very top level, and it is 
about the top level that our information is most scanty. 
And even on, let’s say, the next level below the top 
level in the Soviet Union, which is the top level in the 
satellites—they don’t know what’s going on. For in- 
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Zhukov—Next Strong Man? .. . Fear of Two-Front War... 


Army Trend to Moderate Policy . . . Inefficiency of Industry 


stance, when it was noted that Beria was not present 
at the opening performance of the opera, ‘The De- 
cembrist,” if he hadn’t been purged a couple days aft- 
er that, his absence would have had no significance. 
What I am trying to say is: Can you always tell—is it 
always significant when a top figure is not present 
when all the others are there? We always take it to be 
significant. I think it is very easy to be misled on 
things of that kind. 


Differences at the Top 

My personal feeling about that—and I’ve been close 
to this a number of years—is that there’s an awful lot 
of eyewash on the subject of who represents what pol- 
icy on the top level of the Soviet Government. I think 
this much is fair speculation. When you take a group 
of a dozen men, all of whom are in positions of great 
responsibility, in a country as large and powerful as 
the Soviet Union is, and you confront them with major 
policy decisions, there is bound to be a difference of 
opinion. They won’t all approach it from exactly the 
game point of view, even though they have roughly 
the same ideological background and belong to the 
same party and all the rest of it. 

Now, if you can accept that as a premise, then it 
probably follows that there are differences of opinion 
either about strategy or about tactics or about both in 
a given situation. Say, for example, you are confronted 
with the fact that there have been riots in East Ger- 
many. There may well be one school of thought which 
says the way to deal with this situation is to crack 
down and be tough, and there may well be another 
school of thought which says: “No, that’s wrong. 
You ought either to pursue this policy of modera- 
tion and win them over, or even make additional 
concessions.” 

Now, if you accept that as a reasonable premise, 
then you can pursue the thing along to say, well, they 
probably break down into two schools of thought, or 
maybe three, on this particular matter. 

But to carry that assumption further and to say 
that there is a school of thought which always favors a 
tough policy and there is a school of thought which 
always favors a different kind of policy is, I think, a 
dangerous illusion. 

Q There isn’t, then, a war party and a peace party 
the way we have been given to understand? 
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A I don’t say that there isn’t, but I think there is no 
evidence to demonstrate it. 

Q It is simply a dangerous assumption? 

A It is a dangerous assumption. 

Q When it comes to evaluating this information, 
haven't you got to go to some people who are familiar 
with the reasoning processes of Russians? Don’t we 
have to get their help? Aren’t the people who’ve been 
in one way or another identified with the Communist 
Government helpful to us in evaluating that material? 

A That is a difficult question to answer because I 
don’t think there is any definite ““Yes” or “No” answer 
to it. Sometimes they are very helpful, and sometimes 
they can be very misleading. They can be misleading 
in this sense, that most people of either Russian origin 
or Communist background are so emotionally in- 
volved in all the issues that arise in questions of this 
kind that they usually don’t approach these questions 
from an objective point of view. They approach them 
from a very subjective point of view, and they can al- 
ways interpret the course of events in line with their 
own particular predilection. 


DICTATORSHiP— 


Q Can you draw broad deductions about what the 
general direction is? It is tremendously important, 
isn’t it, to be able to make some kind of deductions 
for policy purposes? 

A It certainly is. I would suggest that, perhaps, 
one can make this kind of deduction: We have a situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union where there has been, to all 
intents and purposes, over a long period of years, up 
until March 5th, one-man rule in the sense that, while 
there may have been differences of opinion in the 
Politburo as to how a particular issue would be faced, 
the final word was spoken by one man who took the 
responsibility, and his decision was accepted. 

When Stalin died, that arbiter, or umpire or referee, 
or whatever you want to call it—dictator let’s call him 
—was no longer there, nor was there anybody who 
succeeded him. 

In effect, Stalin from a constitutional point of view 
incorporated in his person a number of offices, and 
those offices are split up in four ways. Now, when you 
remove the umpire, and if you are going to continue 
to maintain a dictatorial form of government, you al- 


(Continued on next page) 
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RUSSIA‘S INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“Dangerous to compare our industry with theirs‘ 


most inevitably come to the situation where there is 
going to be a struggle for control, a struggle for the 
succession, an atternpt to fill the shoes of the dictator 
who is no lenger there. That, it seems reasonable to 
assume, on the basis of everything that has happened 
during the past four months, is exactly the situation 
that you have in the Kremlin today. 


Avoiding Internal Threat 

If you accept that as a reasonable premise, it then 
has certain consequences for both internal and exter- 
nal policies. The history of the Soviet Union from the 
time of the 1917 revolution has demonstrated pretty 
clearly that the Soviet Union embarks on a, let’s say, 
positive foreign policy only when they are satisfied 
that the internal situation is thoroughly under con- 
trol, that there is no internal threat to the security of 
the regime. In a situation where a power struggle is 
going on on the inside, you do not have this prerequi- 
site for a positive foreign policy. 

Therefore, I would suggest that one conclusion 
which might be made with respect to American foreign 
policy is that, until a real and recognized successor 
to Stalin emerges, the chances are that the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union will be on the moderate 
and conciliatory side, and they will not be inclined 
to embark on foreign adventures until the internal 
situation is back under control. 

Q There's a hidden assumption. in there, too, isn’t 
there, that there will be a successor to Stalin? 

A If there is not a successor to Stalin in the sense of 
a new dictator, then I suggest to you that you no long- 
er have a dictatorship. 

Q You have the feeling that there is no successor 
to Stalin up to date? 

A I have that feeling. 

Q Just how bad is the internal situation in Russia at 
the moment? 

A That’s a question that requires a lot of analysis. 
If you mean, is the internal situation such that (a) the 
control of the present clique at the top is threatened 
and that (b) there is a likelihood of internal disturb- 
ances of such an order of magnitude that the control 
of the Communist Party over the Soviet Union is 
threatened, I would say there is no indication that 
the internal situation is that bad. What, however, you 
apparently have at the present time is that the various 
power factors in the Soviet regime, namely, the Army, 
the party and the police, are all jockeying for position, 
and that the individuals who, theoretically at least, 
can command the allegiance of these various power 
factors are engaged in the process of attempting to 
eliminate one another, with each one presumably 
seeking to come out on top. 

Now, this kind of power struggle in a state like the 
Soviet Union can very possibly be resolved on the up- 
per levels, without creating any internal disturbances 
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... ‘Army is for defense rather than aggressive action’ 


of a serious nature. There always is the possibility— 
and in my judgment that possibility is remote at the 
present time—that the power struggle at the top might 
communicate itself down to a point where the internal 
disturbances might become serious. I see no likelihood 
of that happening now. 

Q But in terms of unrest among the people, is there 
much of that—disturbance from the bottom up? 

A Not so far as the Soviet Union is concerned, with 
the possible exception of the national minorities. 

Q What is going on in Russia now? As a result of 
Beria’s elimination, are things in more turmoil or are 
they more stable? Is this power struggle really under 
way? 

A It seems to me that the removal of Beria is the 
first step in the power struggle, but it is far from 
solved. Certainly as of now nobody has succeeded 
to Stalin’s mantle, and whether Mr. Molotov, Mr. 
Malenkov, or somebody else eventually will is any- 
body’s guess. 

Q Who would you say are the personalities in- 
volved in the power struggle? 

A Well, for speculative purposes anybody on the 
Presidium is a potential candidate. It seems to me 
that there is at least a reasonable chance that the 
Army may play an important role in the outcome be- 
fore it’s over. 


RED ARMY AS FACTOR— 


Q Has the Army any particular side? 

A I find it difficult to envisage a situation where 
anybody could win without the Army. I think what 
you have to have in order to win are two things, even 
if you are looking at it from the point of view of one 
man emerging. 

You have to have at least two of the power factors 
on your side, and you have to have eliminated all 
other really strong candidates. When you ask me 
who the strong candidates are, that’s a question I 
can’t answer, because we don’t know enough about 
the individual alignments to really say honestly this 
man is in a good position and this man is in a weak 
position. 

Q If you assumed that the Army candidate landed 
on top, would that argue for a difference in foreign 
policy? 

A I’m not at all sure that it’s sound speculation to 
assume that the Army is a monolith on this subject. I 
think there well might be different schools of thought 
within the Army, just as there are in any other group. 
There probably are at least some elements of the 
Army who might advocate a fairly adventurous war. 
My feeling would be, however, that the controlling 
elements in the Army would probably advocate a 
moderate policy. 

Q Why do you think that? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘Zhukov would be the power behind the throne’ 


A Because the Army, as far as my knowledge of 
it goes, is for defense rather than for aggressive 
action, and because the average soldier in the Soviet 
Army, again so far as my information goes, is not 
very interested in carrying the banner of Communism 
to foreign lands. He’ll fight if he has to fight to de- 
fend his home soil, but it might be difficult to sell 
him on any military action of a serious nature out- 
side of the Soviet orbit. I think there is always in 
the backs of the minds of the Army command the 
experience of the last war and the fear that, if the 
Soviet soldier is asked to fight too far from home, his 
discipline and morale would deteriorate. 


Zhukov—Popular With Army 

Q What about Zhukov? Is he emerging at all? 

A I think if we talk about Zhukov, we have to go 
back to the last war. My feeling about Zhukov, as of 
1945 when I was in Moscow, was that he was by 
all odds the outstanding Soviet commander, the best- 
known Soviet commander, and the most popular So- 
viet commander, both with the population as a whole 
and with the Army and, as far as my knowledge went, 
with the officers’ corps. 

Q He was too popular for some people, wasn’t he? 

A Presumably that was a factor in his demotion 
after the war. It fitted in with the general policy of 
subordinating people who Stalin thought were getting 
too important, and he was therefore put on the shelf 
for a while. Now, it seems to me the mere fact that he 
was put on the shelf during that period, if anything, 
increases his stature at the present time. He is not asso- 
ciated with any of the phases of the Stalinist regime 
which the people don’t like. 

Q Well, he is a great friend of Ike’s. I can see that if 
he ever got in power, and he and Ike ever sat down to- 
gether, you are likely to have peace in this world—if 
he’s that kind of a fellow. They say he is— 

A There is no evidence that I know of that Zhukov 
has, at least up to the present, ever played any politi- 
cal role or that he has any particular disposition to 
political activity or political life. He’s in the party, 
sure, but what kind of member nobody knows. 

Q Well, if he hasn’t been linked up with anybody, 
that might be the answer. 

These other fellows may slit each other's throats, 
while he is all alone— 

A If he can carry the Army along with him. And if 
anybody can carry the Army along, I should think 
Zhukov would be the man who could. It would seem 
to me that Zhukov would be a very good man to 
have on your side, but I find it difficult to picture 
Zhukov emerging at the top of the heap, for I don’t 
think he is operating on this level. 

Q But might not he be selected if the others are all 
in a fight? Or might he not select a front man for him- 
self? 
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A I am inclined to this theory—that Zhukov would 
be the power behind the throne, with somebody else 
sitting on the throne and Zhukov representing Army 
loyalty. . 

Q His name would give stature to Russia, wouldn't 
it? Then, too, if he were popular in America, that 
might be the death blow— 

A That would depend entirely upon what rol- he 
was playing in the Kremlin. Let’s go back for a minute 
to the removal of Beria. You are faced with the prob- 
lem here of removing the head of the secret-police ap- 
paratus in a totalitarian state. How do you go about 
this? Reports seem to be corroborated that on the 27th 
of June there was a sizable procession of something 
like 50 or 60 Soviet tanks moving through Moscow. 
Where they came from and where they went, nobody 
seems able to tell us. In any event, there they were. 
Now, except on May Day and on November 7, nobody 
has seen tanks in Moscow for a long time. If you are 
Mr. Malenkov or Mr. Molotov and the other men in 
the Politburo tell you that they don’t like Beria any 
more and they want to remove him, and if you know 
that the entire police apparatus around you presum- 
ably is running counter to you, you’ve got to confront 
them with a superior force, and this superior force 
would obviously have to come from the Army. 

It is purely in the realm of speculation, but one can 
make a pretty shrewd guess and say that that is what 
happened. The opponents of Beria were out to get 
him and did it by bringing the Army into the pic- 
ture. Whether Zhukov played a role in this, or whether 
Zhukov did not play a role in this, is an open 
question. 

Q Still he did emerge and his name got in the papers 
for the first time after Stalin died and after the Beria 
removal— 

A Yes, first after Stalin died and again after the 
Beria removal. 


REVOLUTION AT HOME?— 

Q There seems to be the school of thought that the 
Russians will be very patriotic, support their dictator- 
ship in case of war threat, and the other is that they 
will desert their dictatorship. What is your thinking 
on that? 

A I have no doubt in my own mind as to the funda- 
mental patriotism of the average Russian. I was there 
during three years of the last war, and they put on a 
pretty impressive show. 

However, it seems to me there are two elements in- 
volved in this question. The Russian patriotism, his- 
torically speaking, has been something which has 
manifested itself and given its most impressive dis- 
plays under an external attack. If an outside power 
were to militarily attack the Soviet Union, and were 
the Russian people convinced either by the actions of 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Celanese* Acetate makes a “Grand Entrance” 


On (or about) September 21st, millions of women riffling through 
their favorite magazine will come upon a two-page Celanese adver- 
tisement that may well make textile history. 

For Celanese* acetate now brings a new era of elegance to popular- 
priced dresses—linking the most feminine fabrics (taffetas, satins, 
crepes) with an uncommon denominator—luxury—a priceless look 
and touch too long confined to costlier dresses. 

Without question, elegance is the special gift of acetate. The fabrics 
of the six Henry Rosenfeld “Grand Entrance” dresses shown in the 
advertisement are woven with Celanese acetate and reveal this 


gift beautifully. These dresses will be displayed in 600 stores in 





the United States and Canada. And their effect will ripple through 
the women’s dress industry for many seasons to come. 

Through “Grand Entrance,” and many other avenues, Celanese is 
expanding new markets for versatile acetate with intensive, power- 
ful promotion. Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ACETATE— one of the world’s great textile fibers 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR SUPREME COURT 


A New Chief Justice—and Its Old Troubles 


“Hot issues’ by the dozen are 
hanging fire now, waiting for 
decision by the Supreme Court 
under a new Chief Justice. 

Segregation in public schools 
. . . picketing under Taft-Hartley 
Act .. . legality of baseball con- 
tracts . . . use of Fifth Amendment 
to withhold facts. These are a few 
of 300 pending cases. 

The big job: to get uniform 
decisions from a diverse court. 


The next Chief Justice of the United 
States is going to preside over a 
Supreme Court sharply divided with- 
in itself. 

Justices who make the final decisions 
on disputes that grow out of segregation, 
civil rights, tax or labor or anti-trust law, 
or any of a hundred other issues that 
arise from the administration of Govern- 
ment powers, seldom see eve to eve. In 


fact, the differences within the Court 
never have been so great. 
The late Fred M. Vinson, as Chief 


Justice, struggled to bring harmony and 
more uniform agreement on interpreting 
the law and the Constitution. But he 
found the going rough. Now a successor 
will try his hand. 

Actually, the prospect is not regarded 
as bright that the complexion of the 
Supreme Court will change in any im- 
portant degree through the appoint- 
ment of a new Chief Justice or through 
the appointment of other Justices that 
may come in the near future. Members 
of the Court are relatively young, as 
Justices go, and only one—Felix Frank- 
furter—is eligible to retire. 

The latest session of the Court was 
marked by disagreement. A total of 109 
opinions was handed down, but unani- 
mous decisions were reached in only 22 
cases. In 80 per cent of the cases, dis- 
sents were registered. Twelve cases were 
decided by one-vote margins, either 5 to 
4 or 4 to 3. The “New Deal” Court of 
Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman turns out to be just as 
divided as the earlier court that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wanted to pack. 

The leading dissenter, William O. 
Douglas, is 54, next to Tom C. Clark the 
youngest member of the Court. Justice 
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THE SUPREME COURT MOURNS CHIEF JUSTICE VINSON 
. . . beyond the shadowed columns, a flag at half-mast 


Douglas disagreed with the majority 
half the time during the latest term and 
cast 54 dissenting votes. A close runner- 
up was Hugo L. Black, with 41 dissent- 
ing votes. It is unlikely that a new 
Chief Justice can influence the opinions 
of these dissenters. 

Biggest issue in the session ahead 
involves the segregation of racial groups 
in elementary public schools. Segrega- 
tion cases were argued at the last term, 
but the Court asked for new arguments 
at the coming term. They are scheduled 
to be made during the week of Decem- 
ber 7. Specifically, the Court is being 
asked to upset the “separate but equal” 
doctrine laid down years ago and to rule 
that any division of school children on 
the basis of race is unconstitutional. 

Actually, the Court, under Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, went a long way toward 


striking down racial bars. Universities, 
colleges and professional schools were 
ordered to admit Negroes, on_ the 
ground that Negroes were not accorded 
equal treatment otherwise. Racial cove- 
nents on real property were held to be 
unenforceable in any court. Segregation 
in Washington, D.C. restaurants was 
outlawed under a District ordinance that 
had long been ignored. 

Other questions that will confront a 
new Chief Justice involve picketing 
and other union activities under the Taft 
Hartley Act; whether organized baseball 
violates the antitrust laws; the validity 
of the Federal Lobbying Act; and cases 
involving witnesses before congression- 
al committees who have pleaded the 
Fifth Amendment against self-incrimina- 
tion. Altogether, the Supreme Court 
docket contains more than 300 cases, 
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with new appeals being filed almost 
daily. 

Probably headed for the Supreme 
Court, too, is another test of the Miller- 
Tvdings Act, which legalized retail price 
fixing by manufacturers. This Act was 
weakened by a decision that held that 
retailers who did not agree to “price 
maintenance” could not be brought into 
line. Then Congress strengthened this 
practice in the McGuire Act, which now 
appears headed for another decision. 

In recent years, a Court majority has 
shown signs of following a more con- 
servative trend, although the Justices 
that form the majorities are by no means 
a cohesive group. Members of the Court 
divide in different ways as different 
jssues arise. Justice Douglas, the chief 
dissenter, wrote 12 majority opinions dur- 
ing the last term, the same number as the 
Chief Justice. And Justices Robert H. 
Jackson and Black, who have split most 
sharply on the Court, were found to- 
gether in nine dissents. 

Business operations during the last 
term, however, received more gentle 
treatment than businessmen had_ been 
ked to expect from Democratic Adminis- 
trations and a Democratic Court. The 
Government lost three of the four anti- 
trust decisions, a trend that might grow 
stronger with the addition of a Justice 
sympathetic to business. 

In one case, the Court upheld a news- 
paper's right to require advertisers to buy 
space in both morning and evening edi- 
tions, despite the contention that a com- 
peting evening paper might be injured. 
In another case, a buyer was upheld in 
driving a price bargain with a supplier, 
although the Federal Trade Commission 
held that the purchaser violated the 
Robinson-Patman Act banning price dis- 
crimination. The Court also held against 
the Government in a suit that involved a 
banker who was a director in several 
competing corporations. 

The Government took another set- 
back before the Court in an attempt to 
prevent private development of a water- 
power site. The majority ruled that the 
Federal Power Commission had_ the 
tight to issue a private license for devel- 
opment of power at Roanoke Rapids in 
Virginia, despite a federal bureau’s con- 
tention that this was a site reserved for 
Government development. This decision 
is in line with the power policy of the 
new Administration. 

The Government, however, was _pro- 
tected from suits by business firms for 
damages caused by Government negli- 
gence. The case involved the disaster 
at Texas City, Tex., in 1947, caused by 
the explosion of ammonium-nitrate fer- 
tilizer. The Court held, 4 to 3, that the 
Government was not liable for damages 
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Independence Hall is getting a brand-new mall. From 
his perch atop city hall, William Penn observes the 
changing scene—new buildings, new industries and... 


As Philadelphia forges ahead 
eee Rome delivers the power 


Riding across the Delaware River Bridge, you see a sign that shouts, 
“Philadelphia—the Electric City”. . . 
For here, in the city where Benjamin Franklin discovered this near 
magical force, electricity is king . . . life’s blood to expanding industries, 
commerce, transportation systems, schools, hospitals and homes. 

But to have a useful purpose, electrical energy must be conveyed 
through high-quality wires and cables, engineered to hundreds of 
specific applications. 

That’s why so many Rome Cable products are in evidence here and 
throughout the nation. Utilities and industries have confidence in Rome. 
They know its reputation for the thorough research, precise design and 
quality manufacture. 

You, too, will be intrigued by the story of this young independent 
company’s growth and development. Write today for your free copy of 
“The Story of Rome Cable Corporation.” 


and it speaks the truth. 


RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose cable com- 
bines moisture and heat resistant RoMarine 
insulation with the RoPrene (Neoprene) 
sheath. This cable can be installed direct in 
earth or aerially. Underwriters’ approved 
as Type USE. 





ROME CABLE 
Corporation 


NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


ROME 


TORRANCE 
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H. M. HORNER, President of United 


A ircraft ( Jorporat ion 


Awenrica’s top businessmen, like 
Mr. Horner, know the value of employees’ 
credit unions. 

A century ago the credit union idea was 
started as the answer to the average man’s 
need for a way to save money and establish 
credit. A credit union is basically a group 
of people who save money together and use 
that money to help members of their group 
when they need it. Loans are made at a 
low rate, yet they provide rewarding divi- 
dends to savers. Both savings and loans 
may be covered by life insurance to protect 
members’ families. 

Credit unions located in offices and plants 
have proved to be of great help not only in 
solving employees’ personal money troubles 
but also in relieving management of prob- 
lems (see opposite page). Many employers 
report that pay advancements and wage 
garnishments practically disappear follow- 
ing the organization of credit unions. Em- 
ployee credit unions are owned and oper- 
ated by their members without cost to 
management. They promote fellowship, 
loyalty and better employee relations. 





16,000 credit unions now serve over 
7,000,000 people. Here are a few 
of the many firms whose employees 
have credit unions: 


Elgin National Watch Company ¢ Jantzen 
Knitting Mills « Cudahy Brothers Company 
¢ McGraw-Hill Publishing Company ¢ Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. * Kellogg Company ¢ God- 


chaux Sugars, Inc. ¢ Enro Shirt Company. 


Any business executive interested in en- 


couraging the formation of a credit union | 


for the benefit of the employees and the 
company can get complete information by 
writing to Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Dept. US-F, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 





Credit Clniors ane good for business 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSN. 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


ONA 
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because federal officials were exercising 
a “discretionary function” in handling 
the nitrate. Damage claims threatened 
to run to 200 million dollars. 

Labor both won and lost during the 
latest term in cases involving the Taft- 
Hartley Act. So-called featherbedding 
tactics were upheld in the case of news- 
paper printers who require type to be 
set that would not be used—known in 
the trade as “bogus” type. The musi- 
cians’ union was supported in its prac- 
tice of requiring “stand-in” orchestras 
when outside groups were performing. 
But the Virginia “right to work” statute 
was upheld against a plumbers’ union 
that was picketing a contractor in an 
attempt to get him to discharge non- 
union workers. 

The Court upheld the discharge of 
an employe who refused to cross a 
picket line of another union at another 





-—Wide World 
JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
. . . chief dissenter 


employer’s plant. This marked the first 
decision upholding the right to disre- 
gard a picket line since enactment of 
the Wagner Act under the New Deal. 
A new Justice will be likely to add 
weight to this tendency. 

The Court took varying action in re- 
gard to the country’s naturalization and 
immigration laws, tightened under the 
McCarran Act. In one case, a majority 
held that an alien, excluded on security 
grounds, could be held indefinitely on 
Ellis Island if no other country would 
accept him. But, in another instance, the 
Attorney General was told that he could 
not exclude, without a hearing, an alien 
seaman who was returning from a voyage 
to his lawful residence in the U.S. 

And Harry Bridges, the West Coast 
labor leader, won a decision that over- 


a 


threw an order for his deportation on 
the ground that he falsely denied mem- 
bership in the Communist Party when 
he applied for naturalization. The 
Bridges case was thrown out on the 
technical ground that the statute of 
limitations applied, which required a. 
tion by the Government within three 
years after the alleged fraud was com. 
mitted. 

In earlier sessions under Mr. Vinson 
as Chief Justice, the Court upheld 
the conviction of Communist Party 
members as conspirators aiming to over. 
throw the U.S. Government. Also upheld 
were New York’s Feinberg law. requir 
ing lovalty oaths from schoolteachers, 
and the anti-Communist affidavits re. 
quired of union officials by the Taft. 
Hartley Act. 

During Chief Justice Vinson’s tenure, 
the Supreme Court struck down Presi. 





—Wide World 
JUSTICE BURTON 
. . . company for a Republican 


dent Truman’s attempt to seize the 
steel industry to end the 1952 strike. A 
Court majority held firmly that the Pres- 
dent had no “inherent” seizure powers. 
In this instance, Mr. Vinson was in the 
minority, and wrote a dissent arguing 
that the President did have such power 
in a national emergency. 

Mr. Vinson’s successor is expected 
to carry the Court further along the road 
of more leniency toward business, mor 
freedom for private enterprise, a mor 
critical attitude toward Governmert 
regulation. The new member of the Cout 
almost certainly will be a Republicar, 
thereby bringing more political balance 
to the high tribunal. The only Republican 
on the Court now is Justice Harold H. 
Burton, who more often than not stands 
with the majority. 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft employees have built 
their credit union from 1000 members with 
$30,500 assets in 1935 to 24,000 members with 
over $11,000,000 today. In the U.S.A., over 
16,000 credit unions serve more than 7,000,000 
people. Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000. 










“THE CREDIT UNION is one of the reasons 
I’m glad I work at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft,” 
says Thomas Bergamini, foreman. “It’s a com- 
fort for a man with a family to know he can 
get a low-cost loan when he needs it.”’ Credit 
union provides special life insurance that 
pays loans if anything happens to borrowers. 





wie yt. : 
Stee meno 


EAST HARTFORD AIRCRAFT FEDERAL CREDIT UNION BUILDING is centrally 
located for members’ convenience. Savers’ deposits increase about $200,000 a month. 
Loans are processed at an average rate of 500 a week. Other credit unions operate with as few 
as 50 members. They are run by members at little or no expense to companies. Profitable 
credit union savings and low-cost loans help employees build security, avoid pay advance- 
ments and garnishments. Credit unions also operate in churches, lodges and communities. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT EMPLOYEES OWN 
AND OPERATE $11,000,000 CREDIT UNION 


Employees of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp. help each other to greater finan- 
cial security, relieve management of many problems. 


SAYS W.P. GWINN, vice-president of United Air- 
craft Corporation, and general manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, famous producer of aircraft engines, 
“Our credit union has contributed greatly to the loy- 
alty, morale and stability of our employees.” 










CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union, 
without cost | 
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st, complete in- 
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‘‘OUR CREDIT UNION has helped 
me save more than I ever saved be- 
fore,” says engineer Victor Giglio. 
“With the good dividends, too, it’s 


THIS IS FOR YOU. If you are an employee of a 
company with 50 or more people, you can become 
a credit union member by joining with your friends 
at work. If you are an employer, encourage the for- 


a wonderful way to get ahead finan- 
cially.” The members get life in- 
surance equal to savings up to $1000. 


mation of a credit union in your plant or office. Cut 
out and mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
mation on how to join or help start a credit union. 
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Spanish Bases: Good Insurance? 


Newest U.S. bases, about to 
be built in Spain, will do this: 

Add a network of safe, pro- 
tected airfields for air defense 
of Europe, plus a backstop for 
ground defenses— 

Give the Mediterranean area 
a defense anchor at both ends— 

Bring Spain, with 22 Army di- 
visions, in as a future ally. 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
after more than two years of negotia- 
tions, finally has agreed to a pact 
giving the United States rights to 
build bases in Spain. 

Only a last-minute hitch, not expected 
by American officials, now can hold up 
construction of U. S. air and sea facilities 
on the Spanish peninsula. 

Once the agreement, now negotiated, 
is firm, U.S. will get an opportunity to 
build a western anchor for its defense 


line in Southern Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

What Spain can mean as an ally is 
indicated for you on the accompanying 
map of the Mediterranean area. 

At the eastern end, Turkey already is a 
strong and dependable anchor. The 
Turks are unafraid of Russia and of Com- 
munist threats. They are able and eager 
to resist if threatened. 

At the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean, however, defenses now are re- 
garded as far from secure. Strait of Gi- 
braltar, the bottleneck for supply lines 
from U.S. to Southern Europe, is vulner- 
able. France and Italy are infested with 
Communists, a real threat if war breaks 
out. French North Africa is seething, 
with U.S. air bases there vulnerable if 
local uprisings occur. 

Spain, with U.S. air and sea bases, is 
regarded by military officials as the place 
to meet and counter all these problems. 

As U.S. military planners see it now: 
Air bases, established on the Spanish 
peninsula, will provide alternate bomber 
and fighter fields if bases in North Af- 


They Could Be a Super-Gibraltar for the Wes 


rica should be jeopardized. Naval bases 
on both sides of Gibraltar will insur 
defense of the gateway to the Mediter. 
ranean. American interests and Ameri. 
can forces in the Mediterranean are 
now are large. Spain itself, protected by 
the Pyrenees from any quick thrust from 
the east, can gradually become a big 
base, a possible staging area for re-entry 
to Europe if the rest of the Continent 
ever is overrun. 

Big advantages of Spain as a site for 
U.S. bases are geographical, with that 
country situated at the entrance to the 
Mediterranean and protected by natural 
barriers. But there are other, less obvious 
factors that U.S. strategists are counting 
on. There is no strong Communist Party 
there. Communism lost out in Spain's 
civil war back in the 1930s. Spain has a 
large army of about 250,000 men-22 
divisions with a readiness to fight if in- 
vaded. 

It is against this background that 
agreement is being made to build a net- 
work of bases costing about 160 million 
dollars and scheduled to be completed 
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’ Spain can supplement bases 
in North Africa, endangered 
if natives rebel or France 
falls in wartime. 
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sometime in 1956. In addition, economic 
and military aid, needed for the support 
of those bases, is expected to total 215 
million or more. Exact location of the 
bases has not yet been announced, but 
the likely sites are those shown in the 
map of Spain on page 44. 

Naval bases are planned to be built on 
both sides of Gibraltar, on Spain’s Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic coasts. They will 
call for wharves and storage sheds, and 
facilities for handling large volumes of 
cargo. Some dredging of harbors may be 
necessary, for the larger American ves- 
sels. Cadiz and Cartagena, two of the 
likely sites, both have good harbors. Se- 
ville. which is 50 miles inland on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir River, has a 
harbor that will need some dredging. 

Air bases are to be built or expanded 
from present airfields to handle big 
U.S. bombers, with 12,000-foot runways 
and extensive facilities for gasoline and 
gil, plus some hangars and housing for 
American personnel. But there are no 
plans for duplicating the big network of 
bases now being built in North Africa. 
The idea, instead, is to develop joint 
Spanish-American airfields that can be 
used by the U.S. Air Force but are run 
largely by Spaniards. 

Drawbacks and complications to be 
overcome in setting up Spanish _ bases, 
meanwhile, are plentiful. They crop up 
everywhere, and have resulted in the 
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‘THE ROCK’ . . . THE SEA . . . THE POWER OF AMERICA 


dragging on of negotiations for about two 
and a half vears. 

The job of servicing bases. once estab- 
lished, is one major hazard. There are al- 
most no modern roads across Spain, for 
trucking supplies to U.S. air bases. Span- 
ish railroads are dilapidated, badly in 
need of repair or rebuilding if military 
supplies are to be carried by rail. A new 
supply network thus must be built. 


U.S. military aid is to be required for 
Spain as well, if the new bases are to be 
protected. Spanish armed forces are 
comparatively large but very poorly 
equipped. There are no modern tanks, 
few heavy artillery pieces, no antiair- 
craft, little electronic equipment and no 
radar. With guns and tanks must go 
ammunition. And with radio and radar 

(Continued on page 42) 





1U.S. will have reliable defense anchors at both ends of 
the Mediterranean ... alternate bases if others are lost 
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INDUSTRY SUCCEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The Celanese Plant at Rock Hill, S.C. 


South Carolinas People 
and State Government 
Helped Our 

Plant Expand” 


Says Harold Blancke, President 
Celanese Corporation of America 





“Since the establishment of our plant at Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, our operation has been a continually expanding 
one. South Carolina, its people, and its State officials ap- 
preciate industry and therefore are interested in seeing 
industry thrive. The natural resources, water and terrain 
are suited to nearly any kind of industry. And, very impor- 
tant and most helpful, has been the sound understanding by 
the State Government of the needs of business.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Mild climate 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-9 Columbia, South Carolina 














BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1952 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 


United States 
20.99 per 10,000 


South Carolina 
4.2 per 10,000 
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gear must go teams of American techni. 
cians to teach their use. As a result. More 
is planned to be spent for protecting anq 
servicing the new bases than to build 
them in the first place. 

Another drawback arises in objections 
by Allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Only Portugal is in favor 
of building U.S. bases in Spain. Other 
Allied countries in Europe object, some 
violently, to giving support to the Franc 
regime and to the idea of building a has. 
tion behind the Pyrenees—on the theory 
that defense forces might stage a retreat 
to that area rather than make a stand ip 
Central Europe if the Russians attack, 

But U.S. military planners now he. 
lieve that the advantages of having re. 
liable bases behind the Pyrenees and of 
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GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
» «commanding 22 divisions 


developing Spain into an active ally wil 
far outweigh these hazards. 

In wartime, as these planners asses 
the use of Spanish bases, the advantages 
will be many. 

Air defense of Europe can be reit 
forced by U.S. jet fighters operating from 
fields in Spain. Those airfields, 1,000 
miles from the Iron Curtain, are well be 
yond the range of Russian MIG’s based 
on present airfields in Eastern Europe. 

Bombers based on protected Spanish 
airfields can add flexibility to U.S. re 
taliation attacks against the Russiao 
sphere. Spanish bomber bases will be 
far safer than other bases on the conti 
nent of Europe and less vulnerable to 
missile attack than those in Britain, les 
exposed to local uprisings than those in 
North Africa. 

Spanish bases, moreover, can be used 
to shuttle military equipment or supplies 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How important is a penny? 


At some time or another when you’ve 
bought gasoline you have probably 
wondered how much less a gallon would 
cost if our profit were taken out of the 
price. 


Actually if the Union Oil Company 
made no profit on any of its products, 
the price of ‘‘76” or 7600” gasoline 
would be reduced by a little more than 
one penny per gallon. 


With this “penny-plus” we have to meet 
today’s inflated cost of finding and 
developing new oil reserves. With it we 
also have to pay the additional amounts 
necessary to replace worn-out equip- 
ment such as pipe lines, refineries and 
trucks, 


Furthermore, out of this fraction more 
than a penny, we have to pay the 40,362 
owners of the Union Oil Company. For 
without profit there would be no incen- 
tive for these men and women to put up 
their money to buy the tools so vital in 
increasing the productivity of our 8,756 
employees. 


So, as you can see, a penny is mighty 
important to us. As a symbol of the 
small profit we make per gallon of 
product sold it is far overshadowed by 
the 8% ¢* tax per gallon the Federal 
and State governments collect from 
both of us. 


*Computed on basis of gasoline sold in California. 








This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or crit- 
icisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 17, California. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, 
the amazing purple motor oil 





When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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to hard-pressed areas in Europe, in case 
Russian forces attempt to overrun the 
Continent. The mountain barrier separat- 
ing Spain from France can be defended 
by relatively small forces with atomic 
weapons. 

For the big U.S. Fleet already in the 
Mediterranean, bases in Spain will be a 
special boon in wartime. A shortage of 
safe, adequate naval facilities in the 
Western Mediterranean has been a sub- 
ject of serious concern. With Spanish 
bases, that fleet will have protected 
facilities for repair, maintenance and 
supply. And with U.S. forces based 
around Gibraltar, the danger that an 
enemy might seal up the entrance to the 
Mediterranean will be greatly reduced. 

Those, at least. are the arguments ad- 
vanced by U.S. planners who long have 
sought to get Spanish bases. The idea, 
over all, is to get new bases in a reliable, 
protected area at the western end of Eu- 
rope to supplement the network of U.S. 
bases elsewhere in that part of the world, 
not to substitute new bases on the 
Spanish peninsula for present bases in 
Europe or North Africa. 

There's the implication, too, that 
Spain, in a pinch, can serve as a last hold 
on the Continent if invading armies 
from the east some day do succeed in 
overrunning NATO defenses up to the 
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a 
Pyrenees. No withdrawal is planned in 
present NATO defense councils, but the | 
thought remains that Spain could serve 

as a backstop if Western defense forces 

fail to hold. Because of the narrow passes 
in the Pyrenees area, the use of tactical 

atomic weapons could be highly effectiyg™ 
in preventing an army that has overryy) 
France from breaking through to Spain, | 

Cost of these new U.S. bases, as now 
estimated, will be somewhat less tba 
the cost of the five-base network being 
constructed in North Africa. Building and 
supplementary aid costs, together, are 4 
down for 375 millions for the Spanish 
bases. as compared with about 500 mik] 
lions for the Moroccan bases. Actual 
costs have a way of rising well above esti4 
mates, however, so that the final figureg: 
may be close, or even higher for Spanish} 
bases if full facilities for new U.S. bomk? 
ers are added later. 

When completed—three years heneg,) 
by present estimates—these latest U.§ 
overseas bases are likely to bring a pre 
found change in the pattern of Europes! 
defenses. In effect, they will add Spain - 
as an ally of the West. More important, 
they will add a western anchor to Med} 
terranean defenses, give more flexibility] 
to U.S. air operations in Europe, and¥ 
provide a backstop for present NATQ 
forces in Western Europe. ; 


Key Points in Spain: Where U.S. May Build Bases 


4 ha Bay of Biscay 
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Nes am Wroroyoots pbedt-jevcro ums t-beccirz! 
Braves the Rain... Dries Spot-Free 


DON’T WORRY about the rain when you’re 
out in your lovely new loom-finished taffeta. 
It will dry spot-free, without a trace of rain- 
drop ring! And, when it needs dry-cleaning, 
it will come back to you with all of its original 
rustle and sheen, looking and feeling like new. 
Credit for this exciting news goes to textile 
chemistry, to Monsanto-developed Stymer 
LF, a special sizing agent and finish for new so- 
lution-dyed acetate fibers. This latest member 
of the family of Stymer sizes benefits wearer, 
weaver and cleaner—the happy result is seen 
wherever people live, work and go to parties. 
“Blue Danube” evening separates by Nelly deGrab ... of loom- 
finished taffeta woven by J. P. Stevens & Company 


DO ALL SMILES— Back 
spills like this can § from the cleaner; 
now be cleaned § looks just like new 
spot-free. again. 





av 
MONSANTO | 


_ CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 








SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


CHEMISTRY PROVIDES new and better ways of processing all fibers. Better looking, 
longer lasting fabrics of all kinds are now available, thanks to Monsanto products 


for the textile industry. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 
Stymer: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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AT THE CINCINNATI SHERATON-GIBSON—TELEVISION IN ONE OF THE NEW BED-SITTING ROOMS, 


Comfort ‘round the clock! 


By day as well as by night, you will enjoy your superb accommodations at 
the Sheraton-Gibson. Here, as in all Sheraton Hotels, skillful decorators 
have created luxuriously restful rooms and suites—with cheerful color 
schemes, kind-to-the-eves lighting, graciously designed furniture. And now 
you may enjoy rooms with the additional living comforts of television 

and air-conditioning, available in most Sheraton Hotels. Come soon. Visit 
the richly modern Sheraton-Cadillac in Detroit, Montreal’s distinguished 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal or the hospitable Sheraton-Belvedere in Baltimore. 


RESERVATIONS BY SHERATON TELETYPE 
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An old enemy is turning out to 
be the strong U.S. ally in Europe. 
As a result of the West German 
elections— 

A sturdy, stable Government 
is in power. Communists are out. 
They're in no position to cause 
jrouble as in France, Italy. 
Germans are ready to rearm, 
help the West, follow the U. S. 
lead. They make it clear where 
they stand in the ‘‘cold war.” 


BONN 


Americans who have invested heav- 
ily in Western Europe since the war 
now can be sure of this much on the 
basis of the votes of West Germans: 

The Germans, where outside of Soviet 
Russian control, are prepared to follow 
American leadership in strengthening 
Western Europe. 

Communist strength among Germans 
free to choose is negligible. That is in 
contrast to France and Italy, where Com- 
munists are strong. West Germans, too, 


























RISING: ADENAUER’S GERMANY 


Strong Country—Ready to Help U.S. in Europe 


while in 
growing 


would-be dictators, 
Fascists” are a 


rejected 
Italy “new 
force. 

Rearmament is acceptable to the Ger- 
mans. A West German army will be 
created in the period ahead, probably as 
part of a European Army, but, if not, as 
a separate force. 

Germans are betting heavily that, in 
any future war, the United States will 
win. After defeats in two world wars in 
which the U.S. was against them, Ger- 
mans now want to play along with the 
U.S. in any showdown with Soviet Rus- 
sia. For a people living on the doorstep 
of the Communist world, a people who 
almost defeated Soviet Russia in the last 
World War, it’s an important bet. 

A strong and stable West German 
Government, friendly to the United 
States, will hold office for at least four 
more years. That, in a nutshell, is the 
meaning of the overwhelming vote that 
has returned Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer to office. 

Closer ties. 
accustomed to pouring billions of dollars 
into nations of Europe where anti-Amer- 
icanism appears to be a rising force, the 
elections in West Germany were a pleas- 
ant surprise. In the nation defeated with 





To Americans who are 


U.S. help, the trend is toward closer 
friendship with the U.S. 

The chart on this page gives you a 
measure of the contrast between West 
Germany and France and Italy. 

In West Germany, a country still di- 
vided into zones of occupation, a country 
which Soviet Russia desires to control 
more than any other, Communists got 
only 607,413 votes out of 27.5 million 
cast. They lost all of their 15 seats in the 
West German Parliament. Less than 2.2 
per cent of the West Germans who voted 
took the Communist bait. 

In France, which receives more U.S. 
aid, per capita, than any other country 
on the Continent, the Communists got 
5 million votes out of 18.9 million cast. 
That is more than 1 out of every 4 votes 
in France for the Communists. 

In Italy, nore than 1 out of every 3 
voters chose candidates sponsored by 
Communists. Communists not only got 
6.1 million votes for their own candi- 
dates, but also control an additional 3.4 
million cast for Socialist left-wing can- 
didates who follow the Moscow line. 

To get an idea of the differences be- 
tween West Germany and other U.S. al- 
lies on the Continent, however, it is 

(Continued on page 48) 










T GERMANY 
out of each 100 
od for Communists 


FRANCE 
26 out of each 100 
voted for Communists 


ITALY 
35 out of each 100 
voted for Communists 





WEST GERMANY: One Country Where Communism Is No Great Problem 


(ELECTION OF SEPTEMBER, 1953) 


Bcommunist—607,413 


ANTI-COMMUNIST— 26,933,642 


(ELECTION OF JUNE, 1951) 


ANTI-COMMUNIST—13,910,433 


RE communist—5,056,605 


: (ELECTION OF JUNE, 1953) 
= COMMUNIST—9,560, 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST—17,540,000 


*K Includes 3,400,000 left-wing Socialists allied with Communists 
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UPRIGHT 


A revolutionary principle in sprinkler protection is incor- 
porated in the new Viking Spray Sprinkler. Instead of 
throwing 60% of the water at the ceiling (as with conven- 
tional sprinklers) the Viking Spray Sprinkler distsibutes 
water at a 180° angle in the form of directional spray. 
Spray Sprinklers may be used to overcome pressure de- 
ficiencies in many cases. Greater ceiling protection with- 
out actually directing water at the ceiling. Fewer sprin- 
klers may be required. Fewer sprinklers operate because 
of more effective cooling of the ignited area. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 








the \y K - corporation 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 











MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 


i EUROPE 


When you fly the famous S-A-S Royal Viking, business 
travel is a pleasure. For this is the luxury flight, 

the blue ribbon flight, famed among business men 

for service, unmatched cuisine, vintage wines 

and air-foam berths. To all Europe, specify 

S-A-S Royal Viking to your travel agent. 


*S4S 
SCANDINAVIAN AIREINES SYSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
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necessary to look beyond the votes into 
the regimes they create. 

In Italy and in France, for example, 
Communists control so many labor organ. 
izations that they can keep both coup. 
tries in a turmoil with strikes. Commy. 
nists have no such power in Germany, 

Governments in France fall easily and | 
frequently because of the wobbly ma.% 
jority held by Government coalitions jp 
Parliament. Italy, which had what ap- 
peared to be strong parliamentary sup. 
port for its Government, suddenly los 
that stability in the last election and 
now appears as unstable as France. 

Co-operative Parliament. Net result 
of political instability is political unre. 
liability. U.S. diplomats abroad com. 
plain that the promise of a continental 
government means little until _ that 
government gets the approval of the 
country’s parliament. In West Germany, 
however, Chancellor Adenauer has 4 
majority which assures him of _parlia- 
mentary approval for the decisions of his 
Government. 

A French Government, for example, 
agreed to help create a European Amy 
in which there would be German div- 
sions. That was in May, 1952. Since that 
date no French Government, and there 
have been several, has dared to ask the 
French Parliament to approve the plan 
France, as*a result, is holding up the Ev 
ropean Army, a French idea in the first 
place. West Germany’s Government, its 
Parliament and now, by their votes, its 
people have approved the plan. 

A rising Germany already is flexing 
its muscles in Europe, eager to take 
West European leadership if France de- 
elines it. The fact that Germany stands 
divided into a Soviet-controlled Com- 
munist area and a free West Germany 
still does not knock the Germans out of 
the running. 

There are 48 million West Germans. 
That means there are more West Ger 
mans than Frenchmen, more West Ger- 
mans than Italians. In numbers. alone, 
on the European Continent, it makes 
West Germany second only to Soviet 
Russia. 

Land area of West Germany is about 
that of the United Kingdom—Great 
Britain plus Northern Ireland. Strate: 
gically, West Germany occupies an area 
considered the key to the continent of 
Europe itself. 

The Ruhr is one of the world’s great: 
est industrial centers, trailing only the 
U.S., Britain and Soviet Russia. Its plant 
and raw materials, its industrial work 
men are the major contribution to the 
European Coal and Steel Community, 
another French idea designed to keep 
Germany within the European frame- 
work through the pooling of power. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“NOW! aALL MY MEN CAN 
do more in less time—with a car rented trom Hertz” 


“All my men tell me it’s a lot smarter to leave their cars at home for family 
use... take a train or plane to their territories... and rent cars from Hertz at their 
destinations. In fact, they also rent from Hertz in their home town to 







%, 

% 
% Sen ow 
© You iw more THAN 30° 


TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organization. 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER 


make local calls. Either way, they save time... they're less tired . . 


. and always 


drive a new, clean car from Hertz. Economical, too. All gasoline, oil, 
and proper insurance are included in the low rates at no extra cost. As a busy 
executive, I also find Hertz Rent-A-Car a smart way to get around.” 





What It Is ... Hertz is a rent-a-car service avail- 
able in more than 500 cities and resort areas 
throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, 
Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 


What It Costs ... Here is a specific rate exam- 
ple: at the Hertz station in Burlington, Vermont, 
the 24 hour daily rate is $8.00, plus 7 cents 
per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. 
Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any 
one day is only $10.10, whether one person or 
five ride in the car. Rates are lower by the 
week. Rates vary slightly in different sections 
of the country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished ... Even on 
long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are included in the low rate—at no extra 
cost, 


How To Get It... It’s as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under "H” for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and iden- 
tify yourself; (C) step into a fine new car and go! 


Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 





D WER SERUCE: what it-ix..what it costs...how to get it 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservation 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination, 


New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes. 
The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available ...Hertz Charge Cards 
(international in application) are issued to well 
rated business firms and individuals who qualify. 
The card serves as identification, eliminates de- 
posit requirements, and provides credit privileges, 
if desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail 
Credit Card holders enjoy the same privileges 
as holders of Hertz Charge Cards, 


Additional Information ... For information on 
Hertz stations— anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Department 793, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone: WEbster 9-5165, 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “'H” for your nearest Hertz station 


YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS A) Bo & 











When Understanding 





is All-Important... 


...it is a saving of time and money to find skilled, courteous 
assistance, instantly available! International House and the 
International Trade Mart give tangible expression to the 
good-neighbor policy of the port of New Orleans, assisting 
importers and exporters, their customers and their shippers 
to get together to mutual profit. Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
provides New Orleans with the advantages of a free port for 
landing, storing, processing, manufacturing or re-exporting 
goods with no customs expenses or formalities. 


Ship New Orleans... 
Port of All-Important Savings 
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CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 
e Ample supply of friendly labor 


\ | e Favorable location for trade with entire 
| Mid-Continent area of the United States 


e Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 





/ . $5P e Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
TU So © ° 


\ ae 


Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 


e Ample marginal wharfage 
At International House, P gine 8 


bilingual secretarial service 
is one of the many courtesies 
to stimulate overseas trade. 


International House and International 
Trade Mart, facilitating foreign trade 


e No lighterage needed 


WRITE in confidence for detailed information to: 
Lewis |. Bourgeois, Director of Commerce 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E—21 
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Industrial output in West Germany 
is climbing rapidly, both in the Ruby 
and elsewhere. New plant is replacing 
worn-out or war-battered plant. Ge. 
mans are investing in German produc. 
tion. German salesmen are making q 
major comeback on world markets, com. 
peting with all other exporting nations 
on quality, quantity and price. 

Military tradition in Germany is back 
in evidence, too, but restrained, limited. 
guided by democratic leaders such 4 
Adenauer within careful channels. Aden. 
auer, like all other leaders of West Ger. 
many’ major parties, is constantly 
warning Germans never to let the mili- 
tary get control again, is urging them to 
beware of would-be dictators who woul 
have Germany seek power by conquest, 

“Go it alone” idea has few supporters 
in modern West Germany. Instead, 

















—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘ENOUGH TO MAKE 


ANY COACH HAPPY’ 
& 
Adenauer is emerging as champion of the 
idea of Western European co-operation 
and integration. 

A German army now is planned to fit 
into the European Army, not to stand as 
an independent force under Germany’ 
own command. West Germans are to pr0- 
vide 500,000 men for a 12-division force. 
Four divisions will be armored. German 
air power, supplied by an 80,000-man 
force and some 1,500 planes, mainly 
fighters, will be primarily tactical, t 
support troops. At sea the Germans wil 
have no units larger than mine sweepets 
and mine layers, no submarines at all. 

Arms for the German Army will not 
be built in the German factories which 
supplied virtually all the arms used by 
one side in two World Wars. Instead, all 
the arms required for the force now 
contemplated are stockpiled by the U.S! 
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for Germany. Part of the purpose of the 
uhr European Army, as it was proposed by 
the French, is to deny an arms industry, 


ing s 
ser an independent armed force to Germans __ | 
hic who twice sought to conquer the whole | 


©: of Europe. ; 
This concept of a German contribu- 
tion to a European Army depends, of 
course, on the approval of such a Euro- 
ack pean Army by the other powers involved 
-Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 








. embourg and, above all, France. If the 
len- French do not approve in the near fu- 
Sa ture, U.S. policy makers will seek some 
atly other means of enabling the West Ger- 
uli. mans to contribute to the defense of 
1 to Western Europe. 

wuld For the first time in history, Germany 
est, js expected to send officers and men to 
tain the U.S. for training. Since 1945, the 


ad, people who for two centuries were a how to eliminate 
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a The stencilled letters on this Type Guide Wheel are now done 
% by an attachment operating in one of the regular tool positions on a 
. . ¢ 
x standard Acme-Gridley 6-spindle Bar Automatic. 
Et Previously this “extra operation” had required rehandling the piece 
a at an added investment for machine, floor space and costly man-hours. 
J This example again emphasizes two important cost saving 
ple again emp P csaving 
x advantages which are demonstrated to a singularly high degree in 
™~s z 
. Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Bar Automatics 
; ADAPTABILITY—basic machine design for simultaneous 
a use of a wider variety of tools and attachments than found 
“ in any other bar automatic. 
se 
y 2 TOOLING INGENUITY—alertness to develop new attach- 
V) ments to perform more operations without increasing out- 
: P P . . 8 . 
eg . put time, backed up by unmatched experience in tooling 
-United Press . . 
. THE WINNER—ADENAUER more than 45,000 Acme-Gridley machines. 
West Germans bet on the U. S Ask for modern recommendations — then compare for time and costs. 
4 
leading militarv rer in the world have JOB FACTS ePART—Type Guide wheel. SIZE—15g” diam., 17%” long. 
the ro : a ary power in the world nave MATERIAL—24 S-T aluminum rod. OPERATIONS—19 (on 6 outside diameters and 5 
‘ion salen tar ehind in the science of mak- inside diameters) include geared type stencilling attachment, also reaming and shaving 
ng war. attachments for fine finish. TOLERANCES— .0005 on second shoulder behind stencil 
) fit The Adenauer Government, concerned section and .001 on reamed hole entire length. MACHINE TIME—17 seconds, 212 
| as | about safeguards to prevent the military pieces per hour, on 2” Acme-Gridley. 
wv’s & from seizin ver, also is interested i 
y's g power, also is interested in : ‘ P , ; 
xo & the U.S. draft system, Troops ‘for West REMEMBER: Industry can’t do TODAY'S job with YESTERDAY'S tools 
ree, @ Germany’s forces will be raised by a and be in business TOMORROW. 


nan | Selective service comparable to that used 
nan @ by the U.S. 
inly As a U.S. ally, Germany, defeated 
to & Only eight years ago by a combine of | 
will — POwers including the U.S. and Soviet 

ets | Russia, now is moving into a position of The NATIONAL 
influence in Western Europe. One of | ' — oe 

not § Chancellor Adenauer’s ambitions is to PNOAWED COMPANY 
ich | bring about European unification. Now, 

by | With U.S. help, there is a better oppor- Machines —Automatic : 
all | tunity for a strong and united Europe Coltol Gans’ soesotieosae 170 EAST 131st STREET © CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
iow | than there was before the Germans used i —Contract Monufacturing 
1, $t f Votes to take their stand with the U.S. 
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The ‘454 Campaign Takes Shape 


Can the Republicans hold Con- 
gress next year? That's the ques- 
tion behind the sudden flurry of 
party politics. 

Issues are being drawn now. 
Both parties are busy, getting an 
early start on the 1954 campaign. 

Reason: A switch of a few 
House districts, a slight change 
in the Senate can give the Demo- 
crats control of Congress. 


A full year before the big campaign 
starts, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats are sharpening the issues they 
will use in the fight for votes in 1954, 
They are issuing statements, making 
speeches, holding rallies, setting up 
party organizations, working as if the 
voting were to be this year instead 
of next. 

At stake next year is control of Con- 
gress. Republicans hold both the House 
and the Senate by narrow margins. They 
will try in 1954 to increase their majori- 
ties. Democrats will try to win back con- 
trol of one or both houses of Congress. 
This would enable them to block Re- 
publican programs and set up their own 
plans for 1956 when both a President 
and a new Congress will be elected. 

Harry S. Truman, former President, 
and Adali Stevenson, the defeated candi- 
date for President in 1952, are leading off 
in the present attack for the Democrats. 
Cabinet members, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are making the replies and 
sounding the call for the Republicans. 

The issues and arguments are being 
brought out and polished off now. The 
voters are to hear much about theni in the 
days ahead. By looking them over, the 
men and women whose votes will decide 
which party is to control the next Congress 
can make up their minds long before the 
showdown comes at the polls in 1954. 

In the main, Democrats are drumming 
at the theme that Republicans are trying 
to turn back the clock to the 1920s, and 
that this is a state of mind that promises 
no good for the millions who make up 
the mass of voters. This idea is being 
threaded all through the Democratic 
rally at Chicago this week. 

The Republican reply is that they are 
moving the Government away from the 
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Farm Prices—Korean Truce—Communism 



















Issues Are Being Dusted Off for 1954 
_ Democrats wil ergo. that; Repubiloans wil argue th 






End of shooting in Korea, 
saving thousands of lives, is a 
Republican accomplishment. 


Farmers are being sacrificed, 
face the threat of having to 
“go it alone.” 





















Communists infiltrated New 
Deal agencies, will again if 
Democrats return to power. 


Homeowners are penalized, 
bankers subsidized by the 
hike in interest rates. 


“Big business”has taken 
over, now dictates policies 
of the Federal Government. 


Sound, honest dollar, lost by 
Democrats, has been restored 
by Eisenhower Government. 


ert peters 





A balanced budget is on 
the way back, after years of 
reckless spending. 


Labor, hamstrung by Taft- 
Hartley Act, finds no relief 
in sight, despite promises. 


Ye ae ; ae 
“Creeping socialism” has 
been stopped, private en- 
terprise is coming back as 
U.S. system. 










Landlord is king. Slum clear- 
ance is blacklisted, public 
housing on the way out. 


Private-power trust gets full 
sway. Low-cost public power 
is condemned. 


States’ rights are protected 
again, concentration of pow- 
er in Washington is reversed. 






National security suffers, 


The “mess in Washington” is 
nation is jeopardized by 
drive to balance the budget. 


being cleaned up, integrity 
in Government restored. 
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“creeping socialism” and Communist in- 
fluences of the 1930s and 1940s, and that 
these are things that would destroy the 
svstem that has made America great. 
The rally of Republican leaders at Chi- 
cago, which follows the Democratic 
meeting there, is to hear much of this. 

In the campaign, itself, issues are to 
figure more sharply in the senatorial races, 
where there is a broad sweep of sentiment 
across a Whole State, than in races for the 
House of Representatives. A third of the 
Senators have terms expiring in 1954, 
and there are several other vacancies, 
caused by deaths, to be filled. 

Almost invariably the party in power, 
whether Democratic or Republican, has 
lost House seats in mid-term elections. 
There is no single man at the top of the 
ticket, as in presidential years, to stir up 
interest on a nation-wide scale. And the 
votes fall off. But Republicans say 1954 
will be different. 

Usually, however, contests for House 
seats are settled on the basis of personali- 
ties and local issues. For example, one 
highly popular Ohio Democrat won in a 
district in which Republicans predomi- 
nate. His personality carried him through. 
And a Democrat won in Kansas, stanch 
Republican territory, in 1952 in spite of 
the Eisenhower sweep, because he sided 
with the majority of the voters in his dis- 
trict on a local dam issue. In the same 
way, personalities and local issues can 
dominate the 1954 House elections. 

At this point, some 13 months in ad- 
vance of the voting, Democrats are not 
figuring that they will regain control of 
the Senate, although they do hope to 
win the House. They have more Senate 
seats in danger than do the Republicans. 
Twenty-one of the 32 Senators who have 
regular terms expiring in 1955 are Dem- 
ocrats. Eleven of these are from States 
outside the Solid South. 

Thus, as it stands now, despite the fact 
that the Democrats need no more than 
two additional seats to capture the Sen- 
ate—and may need even fewer before 
1954's election—they are not optimistic 
of winning these. They stand as much 
chance of losing ground as of gaining 
any in the Senate. 

They do figure that they have an ex- 
cellent chance of picking up more 
than the eight seats needed to put them 
in control of the House. Even here, how- 
ever, unless there is a business recession, 
or a tide of resentment against the Ad- 
ministration that is not now visible, they 
are not figuring on big gains. 

In the South, Democrats hope to re- 
gain two of the four seats they lost to 
Republicans in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina in 1952. They are not counting too 
much on recapturing one Virginia dis- 
trict in the Washington suburbs, populat- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Don’t let wear 


or corrosion 
Put the Squeeze 

On Your 
Production 





an 


Use AMPCO’ 
METAL 


-». special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail 


eran assignments are noth- 
ing new to Ampco Metal. It 
has exceptional resistance to abra- 
sion, erosion, and corrosion... high 
tensile and yield strengths... high 
impact and fatigue values... high 
strength-to-weight ratio... high 
physicals at extreme temperatures 
... excellent bearing qualities. 

Because Ampco Metal gives re- 
markable results in difficult appli- 
cations, it is often called The Metal 
Without an Equal. 

Chances are versatile Ampco 
Metal can help your engineers 
solve the severe wear and corro- 
sion problems you face in both 
your product and plant. You can 
get Ampco in sand and centrifugal 
castings, sheet, plate, bars, extru- 
sions, pipe, fittings, fasteners, weld- 
ing electrodes — practically any 
form you need. Write for details 
and tell us about your problem. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


—“ 






MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


G-25 
West Coast Plant: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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ed largely by Government workers. And 
the North Carolina district is on the 
fringe of a mountain area that is his- 
torically Republican. Moreover, the pres- 
ent Republican member from that dis- 
trict is personally popular. 

Oddly enough, the first Florida dis- 
trict, which holds St. Petersburg and 
Clearwater, is not regarded as too safe 
for the Democrats. It has large numbers 
of retired Northerners who are Republi- 
can by background. 

Pennsylvania offers the best hunting 
ground for the Democrats of any State in 
the East. Here are five or six House seats 
that might change party in 1954, de- 
pending upon the kind of candidates 
and issues that the Democrats develop. 

Here the issues of higher interest rates 
for borrowers, changes in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and public housing may be used 






a oe 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
Republicans count on his popularity 


to advantage. Charges that big business 
has taken over the Government also may 
be expected to take hold. 

Ohio offers the Democrats 
two chances of picking up House seats. 

In Indiana, there are at least two 
seats the Democrats are gunning for. 

Ilinois offers at least one, perhaps 
two, chances for Democratic gains. 

Issues in the districts involved here 
would be largely public housing, hard 
money and higher interest rates, labor 
laws. 

Midwestern farm States—Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska—offer _ little 
chances of Democratic House gains. 

In spite of the clamor over the farm 
problem, most of the Republican House 
members from these areas are left un- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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is your business too successful? 


HAVE YOU, like many business executives, 
discovered that business can be too good 
for financial comfort? 


FOR EXAMPLE, your plant may be too small, {22 
your inventory inadequate to fill current ff Re 
needs, accounts receivables too heavy.., fhide 
or you might have other problems that 
additional working capital could solve. 


FOR THE PAST 33 YEARS, manufacturers, 
processors, distributors and wholesalers in 
just about every line of business and from 
all sections of the country have come w 
Walter E. Heller & Company for answers 
to financing problems which could notbe [chan 











solved through normal credit channels, 5. K 

We solve these problems with financid ry 
ae , fo 

programs adapted to each specific case and CJ 

with the money necessary to execute the plac 

programs, without interfering with com- [State 

pany management or control. TI 

; Paul 

THIS YEAR American industry will utilize Bpyea 

Heller financing programs to the tune of fin Ic 

more than $500,000,000. ‘pee 
. 

SHOULD A financing problem now con [AL | 

front your business, feel free to consultus fre i 
by letter or in person without obligation FF 
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Write for a free copy of our brochure: — 
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haken. There is a tendency on the part 
{ the farmers to blame Secretary of 
\griculture Ezra Taft Benson for any 
ick of sympathy the Administration is 
charged with having shown for farm 
problems. Republican House members 
have, almost without exception, voted for 
lout supports for the farmers. 

The Far West is regarded by the 
Democrats as offering the best chances 
jor picking up new House seats. In 
Utah, Washington, California, Arizona, 
jdaho, Montana, Nevada, Wyoming and 
Colorado, the Democrats are planning to 
jo their real hunting for House seats. 
Here the issues turn upon public pow- 
er, the building of dams for reclamation 
and other purposes. The charge that the 
power trust is moving back into Wash- 
ington, D.C., is beginning to take hold, 
in spite of Republican declarations that 
the intention simply is to give the States 
ind private business a better chance at 
seeing what they can do. 

Claims of Democrats run no higher 
than to a net gain of 8 to 12 House seats, 
just enough to win control. 

Republicans argue that an Eisenhower 
tide will continue through the 1954 con- 
gressional elections. They say they will 
pick up at least enough seats in Califor- 
nia, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and perhaps elsewhere, to offset any 
losses they may have. They are laying 
careful plans to keep control. 

On the Senate side, among the 11 
Democratic seats at stake outside the 
Solid South, Democrats rate their best 
chances in the races of Senators Robert 
§. Kerr, of Oklahoma; Clinton P. Ander- 
son, of New Mexico; Theodore F. Green, 
of Rhode Island, and, perhaps, Edwin 
C. Johnson, of Colorado. Safest is the 












place held by Senator Kerr in the Border 
State of Oklahoma. 

The other seats are those of Senators 
Paul H. Douglas in Illinois, J. Allen 
Frear, Jr., in Delaware, Guy M. Gillette 
in lowa, Hubert H. Humphrey in Minne- 
ota, Lester C. Hunt in Wyoming, James 
£. Murray in Montana and Matthew 
I. Neely in West Virginia. All of these 
we in rough-fighting territory. And there 
we few States in which the Democrats 
igure to offset a loss of a Senate seat. 

It is these races in which nation-wide 
ssues play a large part.. The Democratic 
Senators already are banging away on 
the themes of farm prices, higher inter- 
*st rates, public power and social welfare. 

Most Democrats are showing no dis- 
position to make anything like an all-out 
ittack on the President. All reports indi- 
cate that he is too popular to be made a 
larget. Instead, they are sticking close 
” the line of the New Deal and “Fair 
Deal _programs and assailing any devia- 
tion from them. They still think there 
ae votes to be had in these issues. 
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The Busy Industrialist 


Here is a brand new booklet which describes 
in rapid style the tremendous new potential 
offered to industry in New Jersey in the area 
known as the Industrial Elbow. 


Here is plenty of elbow room for all types 
of industrial concerns . . . and many other ad- 
vantages in this growing section at the Cross- 
roads of the East. Here are the deepwater facil- 
ities of the Delaware River . . . a new basic steel 
plant ... proximity to major markets . . . splen- 
did research facilities . .. and many more plus 
factors which contribute to industrial growth 
and success. 

Write today for your copy of 
“Industrial Elbow Room”. Write Box A, 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Synergism ... Cooperative action where the total effect is greater 


than the sum of the individual effects taken independently 
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Phosphorus Phosphoric Acids Phosphorus Chlorides 
Phosphates Formates Oxalates 


Organophosphorus Compounds 





Combine 2 parts of synthetic detergent with 2 parts of 
Victor Sodium Tripolyphosphate and the result equals 
6 parts of detergent action. This characteristic of 
Victor “tripoly’’ to go further and clean better has 
made it increasingly popular with detergent formula- 
tors. Victor “‘tripoly’’ is an excellent water-softener 
with outstanding peptizing action. It is a major ingre- 
dient in leading “‘built’’ soaps, detergents and scour- 
ing powders. It pays to see Victor. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 
IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR 


A great many industries benefit from the use of a Victor 
phosphate, formate or oxalate. For example, Victor 
sodium tripolyphosphate is used to make ceramics, 
metal cleaning compounds, paper and in softening 
hard water. If you have a process or product problem 
that chemistry might solve, it probably will pay you to 
write Victor Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas Division, 4570 
Ardine St., South Gate, California. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BONN....PARIS....LONDON....WASHINGTON.... 








>> BONN--The guessing as to where Germany stands is over. Germany has voted 
for the West and the European Army. It has voted for a policy of democracy and 
moderation at home, for a foreign policy of co-operation with Western Europe and 
--most of all--with the United States. 

German voters liked hearing Chancellor Adenauer talk of his close ties with 
the U.S. They liked the respect he has regained for the German people in the 
Western world. ‘The anti-American, anti-European harangues of the Socialists op- 
posing Adenauer won few votes and may have repelled many younger Germans. 

Even the refugees from Eastern Germany voted for Adenauer. They reasoned 
that a strong West offers the most hope to the oppressed of the East. 

The warning by Secretary Dulles of the consequences of an Adenauer defeat 
didn't please those it was intended to aid, but it had no adverse effect. The 
Germans knew all along that the U.S. was on Adenauer's side. 





>> In fact, the great majority of Germans are happy to be accepted by the 
U.S. as allies. In the first place, the Germans consider the U.S. the 
strongest power on earth. In the second place, the U.S. is least disliked 
of the four powers now occupying Germany. 


>> This election has brought disaster to Communists and Nazis alike. 

The Communists drew only 2 per cent of the vote. The Nazis got 1 per cent. 

Moscow must now give up all hope of Sovietizing West Germany from without 
or infiltrating it with phony political parties. Moscow's heavy investment ina 
neutralist party was a flop. The party got only 1 per cent of the vote. 

Nazism, on the other hand, is not the threat some papers in the West have 
said it was. The specter of Nazism has been dispelled by this election. 
Today's Germans have turned their backs on the Nazis and voted instead for 
Adenauer, the man who had denounced the Nazis. 





>> Nor does military glory, with or without a Nazi tinge, lure German voters. 
In one district both the Socialists and the Free Democrats put up ex-officers 
who held the highest decoration for valor in the war. The victor, however, was 
an Adenauer man without even a modest medal to boast of. 


>> The Socialist appeal for a national Army, rather than the European Army, 
was a failure. The Germans of today are quite ready to serve in defense of 
their country, but they do not seem to be looking for military glory. 

Instead, the Germans want security within a Western framework. But along 
with this they insist on steady economic progress. 





(over) 
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WOR_DGRAM-- (Continued) 


The vote, accordingly, endorsed West Germany's free-market economy and its 
currency policies. These are the policies that launched the German boom and won 
back Germany's place in the markets of the free world. 

In the future, the U.S. can count on West Germany as a willing partner in 
efforts to liberalize trade and promote convertible currencies. The debt prob- 
lem will not be an obstacle. Existing debt settlements will be honored. fFor- 
eign exchange will be made available to service unsettled private debts. 








>> The European Army treaty will be ratified by West Germany in final 
form soon after the new Parliament assembles October 2. 

Even if the West German Supreme Court rules the treaty contrary to 
the Constitution, that will make little difference. Adenauer can--and will 
--muster the two-thirds majority needed for constitutional amendments. 
That will by-pass the Court and put Germany's signature on the treaty. 


>> PARIS--With German ratification of the European Army treaty assured, the 
question in Paris is what the French will do about it. 

The French have been saying there was no point in ratifying until after the 
Germans did. But now this French excuse is about to vanish. 

There is still the Saar to argue about. But Adenauer has already let it be 
known he's ready to negotiate a Saar settlement, if the French are willing. 

Of course, Moscow will now do everything it can, both by promises to the 
French and by disintegrative tactics, to prevent French ratification. Moscow 
has been relatively successful in France in the past. And Germans recall that 
France, faced by a strong Germany, has often turned toward Russia. 

The U.S. thus may hold the key to what France does. Maybe the U.S. can 
help France make up its mind, something France hasn't been able to do lately. 





>> LONDON--There will be other repercussions of the Adenauer victory. 

In Italy, the prospects of the De Gasperi forces are improved, by the big 
vote Adenauer's party got in Germany. New elections in Italy are expected. 

In Britain, the idea of a neutral, unarmed Germany will lose standing. 

In Austria, the recent tendency to flirt with Moscow makes less sense. 

In East. Germany, the people will be even more inclined to defy Soviet rule 
as they see Western Germany rise in world prestige. This will mean more trouble 
for the Communists, maybe more economic concessions, probably more terror. 

A four-power conference, in this setting, may get nowhere. But, if Moscow 
refuses to attend, it can't escape blame for obstructing a chance for peace. 














>> WASHINGTON--After so many setbacks for the U.S. in Europe, the Adenauer 
victory is a tremendous victory for the U.S. policy of building up Western 
Strength. Around Europe the German election is openly called an American victory. 

Germans have never had an election like this. There's no precedent for one 
party's winning 45 per cent of the popular vote, as Adenauer's party has. Nor 
is there any precedent in German history for the electorate's aligning itself 
definitely and openly with the West. 

Adenauer's ambition now is to crown his career by creating a European 
union, political and economic as well as military. 

In this as in other things the aims of President Eisenhower and Chancellor 
Adenauer coincide. The election may be a turning point in Europe's history. 
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This man is a REQUIREMENT... 


What’s the Difference? 


Manufacturers in The Land of Plenty can give you the answer 


Let’s say you’re planning to build a plant 
requiring a labor force of 250 men and 
women capable of producing 25,000 units 
per day. 

If you locate your plant in a region where 
such workers are available to you, you've 
met your requirement. 

But if you locate it in a region where those 
250 workers are not only available, but 
available with a productive quality enabling 
them to produce more units per day — you’ve 
got an advantage! 

And that’s the Difference! 










LAND OF 


Ask some of your manufacturer friends 
who have operated plants in other regions 
and are now operating in The Land of Plenty. 
They'll tell you they find higher productivity 
per man here. That’s because intelligent 
manpower is available in skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled categories, because 
these workers are readily adaptable from one 
type of manufacture to another, and above all 
else, because they’re home- 
rooted and can be relied upon 
to stay on the job through 
the years. 


Transportation is a major 
factor in plant location. 
Your traffic manager is an 
expert on transportation. 
Consult him about your new 
plant location. 


Norfolk and Western plant location specialists want 
P Pp 


to give you complete information about Land of Plenty 


plant sites ideal for your business. There’s no obli- 
gation, and your confidence is respected. Communi- 
cate with: 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer U-622, (Telephone 4-1451, EXT. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orpotk... Westover. 


RAILWAY 





PLENTY 














—United Press 


> Joseph M. Dodge, a cautious, old- 
fashioned banker, who has untangled the 
finances of two nations, now is at work 
on the fiscal intricacies of a third—the 
U.S. Thus Mr. Dodge, Director of the 
Budget, is the man who gives a flat, un- 
hesitating “no” to federal officials who 
want more money to spend. 

Right now, as President Eisenhower's 
principal instrument in the effort to 
balance the budget, Mr. Dodge is hav- 
ing an argument over cutting defense 
expenditures still further. At the same 
time, he is beginning to line up the 
long, wide columns of figures that will 
make the budget for still another year. 

Mr. Dodge believes that governments 
and individuals alike should live within 
their means. Although he now resides in 
a plushy Washington hotel, he had led a 
life of austerity and frugality. He pre- 
scribed austerity and frugality for post- 
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Can He Pinch Enough Dollars 
To Save U.S. 


The official Government penny pincher, Joseph 
M. Dodge, brings an old-fashioned banker's at- 
titude to the federal budget. He has cut spending 
deeply, but new big slashes are hard to find. 


6 Billion? 








war Germany and Japan. And, using the 
same prescription, he is making a grim 
effort to cut Government spending to 
something like its income. 

Much has been done. Last January, 
the Truman Administration estimated 
the U.S. would have to spend 78.6 bil- 
lion dollars in the current fiscal vear, 
the bookkeeping period that ends next 
June 30. Mr. Dodge’s sharp pencil and 
freely exerted authority—his only boss is 
the President—have lopped 6.5. billion 
from that figure, reduced it to 72.1 bil- 
lion dollars. 

But, as Mr. Dodge is painfully aware, 
much remains to be done. The chart on 
this page illuminates his problem. Even 
the free-spending Truman Administra- 
tion paid out only 66.1 billions in its 
last full fiscal year in office, the year 
ending at mid-1952. That figure fixes 
a natural political and practical goal for 


Mr. Eisenhower and his Budget Dire. 
tor. 

To get back to this Truman spending 
level, however, Mr. Dodge must tin 
6 billion dollars more from the budget, 
Numerous financial experts will say that 
this cannot be done. To reach such a 
goal, Mr. Dodge must cut deeply, and 
for a second time, into outlays for defense 
and foreign aid. Many in Congress and 
out would not like that. Other expendi- 
tures are fixed by law or have been » 
reduced that further savings would le 
picayune at best. 

As for a balanced budget—those in 
a position to know do not expect one 
soon. The barriers to further big spent. 
ing cuts are just part of the problem 
Tax reductions—and Mr. Dodge has lit 
tle say about the revenue laws—hav 
been promised. The resulting drop in 

(Continued on page 62) 





First Goal of Budget Director Dodge: Get Spending Back to 1952 Level 

















1 
TRUMAN SPENT 66.1 billions 


In his last full budget year, ended June 30, 1952 


is 


(| 








TRUMAN AND EISENHOWER SPENT 7 4.6 billions : 
— In the year ended June 30, 1953—6 months under Truman, 6 under Eisenhower 





EISENHOWER EXPECTS TO SPEND 72.1 billions 
In his first full budget year, to end June 30, 1954 












Source: Budget Bureau 
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VALVES 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS! 





Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar 
Applications — Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
ideal for fume ducts and tank 
liners. It is highly resistant to mois- 
ture, acids, oxygen, sunlight, aging 
and other corrosive elements. 


Firestone... 





Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 








MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


cost YOU THIS 


YEAR? 











UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUSE DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Nila Cen. .. IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 





< jp PMs, 


Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment, 





Wa int 
How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write; 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. N7 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end product. ' 








to see the Swami 
to tind the right 


plant site in 
Binghamton. B 
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until an officer of our bank — 
Marine Midland— introduced 
me to a man who really 
knows local real estate.” 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 122 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own area and its people as only 
a local resident can. Let us show you how 
this “‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge can 
be useful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


_ 120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 
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. .. The Budget Director is in his office 7 days a week 


Government income means that spend- 
ing in years ahead must be slashed even 
further, if a balance is to be achieved. 

Figure man. Mr. Dodge probably 
knows more than anyone else about 
budget prospects. But, with character- 
istic caution, even he declines to say 
just when a balanced budget may be 
reached. Instead of making predictions, 
he immures himself with his figures in 
a big, high-ceilinged office near the 
White House. 

He tackles one, two, or three problems 
at a time, tells his staff that he is not to 
be brought new issues until those before 
him have been resolved. Nor is he to be 
interrupted, by anyone—except the Presi- 
dent. No one is allowed to make appoint- 
ments for him. He makes his own, and 
they must have to do strictly with busi- 
ness at hand. Throughout a long and suc- 
cessful career, Mr. Dodge has made it a 
hard and fast rule that he is the “master” 
of his time. 

He is in his office seven days a week, 
and often until late evening, but if a 
big boxing bout is scheduled he wants 
to be free in time to watch it on tele- 
vision. Sometimes, in working hours, he 
emerges from his office to deliver a 
memorandum or paper to one of his asso- 
ciates—but, in the process, he indulges in 
no idle chatter, is quickly gone. 

The President sends for Mr. Dodge 
frequently. The Budget Director often 
is present at White House breakfast con- 
ferences. He attends Cabinet meetings 
at which he brings up general budget 
problems or argues a particular one 
with a department head. And he usual- 
ly is invited to sit with the National 
Security Council, so that he may inform 
that group of the effect of forthcoming 
decisions on his budget estimates. 

Banker. Mr. Dodge does not especially 
like his job. He would much prefer to 
be back at his old post as president of 
The Detroit Bank, one of the big finan- 
cial institutions of his home city. In 
Detroit he was born and reared. There, 
except for long periods of Government 
work in the last decade, his career has 
lain. 

He had a pinched boyhood and a 
strict Quaker upbringing. His father 
was a poster artist. There was not enough 
money for college, and Mr. Dodge’s 
formal education ended with high school. 
He got a $5-a-week job with an insur- 
ance company (of which _he became a 
director) but after a year sought and 
got a place as a bank messenger. 

Laboriously, he began climbing the 
ladder. Successively he was a clearing- 
house clerk, a teller, bookkeeper and 
auditor. He taught himself accounting, 


became a State bank examiner, He tried 
the automobile-sales business for a ting 
but went back into banking in a high. 
ly placed job a little before the finangiy! 
crisis of 1933. His own bank failed 
When Michigan banks were picking m 
the pieces, Mr. Dodge emerged as preg. 
dent of The Detroit Bank. Under him, 
it prospered. 

He took leave of absence for important 
work during the war. At first, he. was jy 
charge of price adjustment and contract 
renegotiation in several Midwestern 
States. In this job he revealed such ; 
sharp eye for excessive war profits that 
he was called to Washington, became 
head of the War Contract Board. 

The wringer. The war ended, ther 
was economic chaos and booming infl. 
tion in the defeated countries, Germany 
and Japan. In Germany, he recommen(. 
ed severe measures—a 90 per cent re. 
duction in the currency outstanding, ; 
new banking system. Slowly his pla 
was put into effect, although not » 
completely as he would have liked. But, 
in Japan, Mr. Dodge had absolute av. 
thority. 

He put that country through the 
wringer, while Japanese businessma 
screamed. He decreed a reduction in 
consumption and in imports, so that 
Japan again might enter the export ma- 
ket on which it is dependent. The cu: 
rency was resolutely reduced. There hai 
been no balanced budget for 18 year 
After a few months of the Dodge treat: 
ment, the Japanese budget showed : 
surplus. 

There were other odd jobs to be dow 
abroad, but, eventually, Mr. Dodge t 
turned to his Detroit bank. He wa 
surprised at an invitation to the Eiser 
hower headquarters on election night, 
but accepted. Before the evening wi 
over, General Eisenhower asked M. 
Dodge to take over the Budget job. Th 
General remembered him from his wot 
in Germany. Mr. Dodge demurred, askel 
for time to consider, took a_physicd 
examination, and could find no god 
excuse for rejecting the offer. 

Mr. Dodge came to Washington a de 
termined foe of inflation and unbalance! 
budgets. He has had little to say. But he 
did tell Mr. Eisenhower at the outst 
that the President would want to fit 
him within a year. He has trodden on: 
lot of toes and there has been mut 
muffled screaming, but he is still solidly 
entrenched with Mr. Eisenhower. He tt 
mains the tough man of Washington, the 
cold penny pincher, doomed to frustr 
tion perhaps, because he cannot pinch 
enough pennies to put the budget it 
balance. 
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OF CHEMICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL GOODS 





Muriate and Sulfate of Potash .. . Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia . . . Phosphate 
for Agriculture and Industrial Chemicals ... Complete Fertilizers ... Feed Phos- 
phates ... Caustic Potash . . . Carbonate of Potash . . . Technical Grade Potas- 
sium Chloride... Feldspar... Mica... Bentonite and Refractory Clays... 


Refractory Specialties ... Ac’cent® (Monosodium Glutamate) ... Amino Acids 


NER, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Farernaticnal 
Bey ws 
General Offices: 20 North Wacher Drive, Chicago 6 \eeuss/ 
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ARELROADS choose 





Myatts for freight...§1765 cars 


fo serwe America better ! 


Here's the record: During the past year, eight major railroads have 
ordered Hyatt-equipped freight cars! Once again, the railroads have shown 
that they're always alert to modernization—always ready to adopt a 
superior product if it will help them to provide more efficient 
transportation. And the superiority of Hyatt Roller Bearings (replacing 
old-style, friction-type bearings) has been proved—by years of excellent 
service on passenger cars and diesel locomotives! Now available for 
freight cars, Hyatts eliminate the hot box problem, and they mean 
smoother starts and higher running speeds—with less damage to 
merchandise and important savings in maintenance costs! When you think 


of railroad progress, think of HYATT—Running Mate of Diesel Freight! 





Harr bearings division, GENERAL MOTORS corp: 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





WHY BUSINESS WORRIES: 


GOODS ARE PILING UP 


To many, U. S. industry looks 
too big for its markets. Over- 
production, bugaboo of 1929, is 
causing new worry. 

The country has built up plants 
for big defense needs, special 
business demands and foreign 
aid—demands that now slacken. 

So industry is looking more to 
the ordinary consumer. Output 
may be cut at any sign that he 
isn't buying enough. 


After a dozen years of boom, the 
United States finds itself with an in- 
dustrial machine beyond anything 
imagined just a short time ago. 

The country also finds itself, in the 
view of many economists, at a fork in 
the road. 

From that fork, one way leads to rap- 
idly rising living standards, provided, 
of course, no shooting war breaks out. 
This would mean, in the immediate fu- 
ture, more of everything for everybody. 

The other way leads into excess capac- 
ity. This would mean, in the near future, 
unemployment and lower living stand- 
ards for many. 

Causing the uncertainty is the levia- 
than that is U.S. industry, something too 
big to grasp. Its size and growth can only 
be suggested. 

Industry’s rise. The nation’s factories 
today are turning out more than twice 
as much goods as in 1929 or 1940. Or, 
put another way, the manufacturing 
plant built since 1929 can produce as 
much as the plant developed from the 
American Revolution to that date. Most 
of this growth has been since 1940. 

Factory output in the last dozen years 
has increased about five times as fast as 
population. 

Another impressive measure is what 
has been done with the flood of goods. 

The U.S. has produced enough to sup- 
ply its armed forces and allies in two 
wars costing about 361 billion dollars. It 
has also been able to give away 43 bil- 
lions’ worth of goods to help friendly 
countries since mid-1945. At the same 
time, living standards here at home have 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Can Industry Maintain This Pace? 


FACTORY OUTPUT 
(1935-39 Rete} 
(1935-39 


AUTOS, METALS, 
OTHER “HARD” GOODS 


FOOD, CLOTHING, 
OTHER “SOFT” GOODS 


(1935-39 100) 
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PRODUCTION 
IN 1940 
(Prewar) 


PRODUCTION 
NOW 


Steel ingots (short tons? 
Aluminum (short tons) . 
Cement (barrels). . « 
a ee 
OS ee 
Television sets . 
Electric refrigerators 
Washing machines . 
ae 
Paper & paperboard (short tons) 
Shoes (pairs) . 
Cigarettes 


Cotton, mill consumption (pounds) 


Wool, mill consumption (pounds) 
Synthetic fibers (pounds) . . .- 
Meats (pounds) . . . . . 
Crude petroleum (barrels) . 
Electric power (kilowatt-hours? 
Bituminous coal ‘short tons) 
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67 million 


-2 million 
130 million 
3.7 million 

12,800 
1,000 

2.6 million 
1.6 million 
59.2 million 
14.5 million 
435 million 
189 billion 

4 billion 
408 million 

-5 billion 
19.1 billion 
1.4 billion 
180 billion 
461 million 
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ww 
115.9 million 


1.2 million 
249 million 
6.5 million 
16,500 
7.9 million 
4.5 million 
3.7 million 
105 million 
26.6 million j 
542 million 
418 billion 
4.7 billion 
532 million 
1.6 billion 
24.1 billion 
2.4 billion 
502 billion 
447 million 








































COME TO OKLAHOMA 








You Need FAST 
TRANSPORTATION To 
ALL Your Markets 


Sixteen railway systems 
providing rapid interstate 
passenger and freight 
transportation plus special short- 
haul service. 








Five major east-west and 
north-south airlines and 
intrastate airlines with 
facilities of 179 landing fields. 


aes 
' CAL More than 1,000 common 
lei °) carriers, over 100 truck- 
=. VU 


ing companies for intra- 
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state and interstate service and 
special pickup and delivery service. 
j 
. 


Twenty modern bus com- 
Spe, Panies over Oklahoma 

-~- highways servicing major 
communities as well as areas not 
connected by railroads. 





Roads and highways 
= totaling 100,000 miles 
: constantly reflecting 
Oklahoma's road improvement 
program. 


For a special report on Oklahoma’s 


transportation facilities, write .. . 


AHOMA 


PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 













Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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. . . U.S. output nearly 
equals that of rest of world 


been raised; people today have more 
food, clothing, houses, cars, household 
equipment and luxuries than ever before. 

Beyond this current use of industrial 
products for war and peace, the U.S. 
has also had enough extra output to build 
new factories and machines and to fill 
warehouses and shelves with a record in- 
ventory of unused goods. 

In economic terms, the U.S., of 
course, dwarfs any other country. 

In this nation of 160 million people, 
the total output, counting mines, farms, 
and commerce, as well as factories, is 
nearly equal to the total output of all the 
rest of the world, with a combined popu- 
lation of about 2.3 billion. 

All the European allies of the United 
States taken together produce less than 
half as much as the U.S. alone. 

The chart on page 67 shows where 
much of the boomtime growth took place 
and what major industries can turn out. 

The problem for the future, as many 
economists and Government officials see 
it, is whether there will be demand for 
all this output. Some figures suggest the 
likelihood of overproduction. 

Since 1940. factory output has gone 
up 102 per cent, but the spending power 
of individuals, measured in income after 
taxes, has gone up only 67 per cent. 
That’s after taking out the effects of 
price inflation. 

Production has been able to grow fast- 
er than purchasing power because of the 
big demand for goods for defense, for- 
eign aid, inventories and new _ plants 
and equipment. Now these demands 
show signs of weakening. 

Defense spending, according to offi- 
cial figures. has turned down, though it 
is expected to remain far above any prior 
peacetime level. Meanwhile, business- 
men are talking of the need to cut down 
on inventory buying. Investment in new 
equipment is thought by the Government 
to be at a peak and due to decline. 

Softer demand is already telling on 
some basic industries. 

Steel mills, since May, have been run- 
ning at slightly less than full capacity. 
For a long time thev had been turning 
out every possible ton of steel. Their 
ability to produce has been expanded 
more than 20 per cent, just since 1949. 

Oil wells and refineries are reducing 
operations. Stocks of gasoline on hand 
are more than 140 million barrels or 
about one-fifth larger than last year. 

Farm-equipment companies have had 
to cut production, since farm incomes 
began to shrink. Tractor output, only 
284,000 in 1940, zoomed to 794,000 in 

(Continued on page 69) 








FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A SURE WAY TO PROTECT INCOME 


Business operations halt when FIRE 
strikes. And income may stop, too. 
In fact, FIRE puts many firms com- 
pletely out of business. Safeguard 
your property ...and income... 
by installing GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers for permanent protection. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








You can 
make sales 





in the new-construction market 


when you 
find prospects 





who need your product or service. 


Dodge Reports 


find prospects 





every day—for most leading con- 
struction firms and salesmen...They 
can for you. Get how-to-use Book 
free. Write Dept. U5319. 


DODGE REPORTS 


F.w. DODGE 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 


service East of the Rockies t 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE conponation 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 















Special Report 








. . » Some goods already 
run ahead of demand 


1951. then slipped to 667,000 last vear. 
This vear manufacturers have made 
more cutbacks, throwing thousands out 
of work. 

Mining of nonferrous metals such as 
lead and zinc is below the Korean-war 
peak, and the coal industry is still in a 
long-time slump, producing less than in 
1940 or 1929. 

Output in some consumer lines has 
also run ahead of demand. There have 
been production cuts in radios, clothes 
driers, ironers, vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators and washing machines. 

Inventories of new automobiles have 
increased. Most auto companies, for one 
reason or another, have cut output some- 
time during the summer. This industry 
has been a mainstay of the boom. 

Overproduction, therefore, seems to 
lead rather soon to cutting production, 
rather than to price cuts that might in- 
duce people to buy more. Prices tend to 
be held up by high costs, especially 
wages and taxes. The choice between 
cutting prices and cutting output also 
depends on the profits picture in each in- 
dustry; profits are often maintained more 
easily through a cut in production, which 
reduces cost and risk. 

That tendency has long worried econo- 
mists, who saw it working in the last 
depression. Production and employment 
tended to drop faster than wages and 
prices. 

Another factor that has economists 
worried is the dependence of present- 
day industry on the durable goods, such 
as autos, appliances and machinery. 
These things that can be made to last 
longer any time the businessman or con- 
sumer decides he should spend less. 

A glance at the chart shows that 
growth since 1940 centers heavily in 
these hard-goods industries. Their pro- 
duction is up 132 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 73 per cent for food, 

‘ textiles and other nondurables. 

‘| Durables as a group now account for 
about 57 per cent of all manufacturing, 
as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board index, compared with 49 per cent 
in 1940 and 53 per cent in 1929. 

These industries are also the ones that 
would be hardest hit by a drop in de- 
fense spending and business investment. 
During the Korean war, the Government 
encouraged industry to build some 28 
billion dollars’ worth of new plants, in 
the expectation of a big defense need, 
plus 1950’s high level of civilian buying. 

A large share of that investment has 
been going for equipment to make steel, 
aluminum, machinery and_ electronic 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Before you have a steak (whether it’s 


| porterhouse or chopped), a cow has to have a calf. 


This is the story of one particular calf. 





This calf was born on a Texas ranch. 
Several acres of grazing land are required 
to support each cow and calf, 





As a yearling, the calf was sold to an 
Iowa farmer for “finishing’’ in feed lot. 
Proper feeding of corn and protein sup- 
plements adds many extra pounds and a 
lot of extra eating quality to our beef. 


Me PARQLUESD 





After several months in the feed lot, our 
calf, now a full-grown steer, was sent by 
rail or truck to the stockyards and con- 
signed to a marketing firm for sale. 





Buyers for several local and out-of-town 
meat packing companies put in bids 
based on the going consumer price of 
beef. This steer was one of a carload 
bought by an Ohio meat packing company. 





At the packing plant, the “beef crew” 
turned beef on the hoof into meat for the 
store. Beef was inspected, chilled and 
graded, prepared for shipment. 





Under refrigeration, the quarters of beef 
were shipped to New York’s wholesale 
meat district—1500 miles from Texas, 
where the calf was born. 





Owner of a Brooklyn meat market, after 
comparing prices and quality, selected a 
quarter of our steer. 
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In the store, the quarter of beef was 
turned into steaks, roasts, stew and ham- 
burger; was displayed for customer’s 
selection competing with other meats. 











Yesterday, a housewife looked over 
everything in the counter, compared 
values, decided on steak, porterhouse or 
chopped, depending on what she wanted 
to spend. 


P.S.—A steak is the easiest thing in 
the world to cook—just a few minutes 
for each side under the broiler. But, 
as you can see, getting the steak ready 
for the broiler takes a lot more time 
and a lot more planning. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago 
Members throughout the U.S. 
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SURF CASTING AT 
OREGON INLET, N. C. 


. . . where a Variety Vacationland surrounds every ‘ 
industrial plant. Working hours are happy, contented 
hours with so many recreational facilities so close at 


hand. 


Your industrial family will be happier in North Carolina 
—your profits higher with the many advantages of 
“Accessible Isolation.” 





For a list of available sites and 
industrial buildings and other 


information, communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
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. . . Jobs are plentiful, 
savings at high rate 


goods and for power plants to run these 
facilities. 

Defense spending has never gone as 
high as officials expected when this ex. 
pansion was first planned. But civilian 
demand, judging by retail sales, is run- 
ning above the 1950 level. 

This demand is what Government 
economists are counting on to prevent 
much of a dip at the end of the boom. 
Viewed from one angle, they point out, 
the nation’s industrial machine lias a 
good deal of built-in momentum. 

The big outflow of goods accounts for 
56 million nonfarm jobs, the workers get- 
ting record incomes. This compares with 
less than 38 million in 1940. Unemploy- 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.3.) 
FULL SPEED AHEAD 
. - . more output than sales? 


ment, meanwhile, has dropped from 
more than 8 million to 1.2 million. 

High employment largely accounts for 
the record level of retail sales. 

But, while sales have been high, sav- 
ings have also been much larger than 
usual. Individuals have been putting 
aside nearly 8 per cent of their after-tax 
income since 1950, compared with less 
than 5 per cent in 1940. Their liquid as- 
sets have been mounting steadily. 

Thus, many people could, if they 
wished, spend more rather than less. 

In larger private spending and _ the 
enjoyment of more goods lies the hope 
for prosperity in the future. The question 
the economists are raising is whether in- 
dustry can get over a few relatively mild 
setbacks that are being felt today and 
then pick up speed, with greater empha- 
sis on civilian, peacetime needs. 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








App). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Back-to-school time brings up the question of what a year in college costs. 
We checked at the U.S. Office of Education and other sources, came up with this: 


COLLEGE COSTS. You'll pay more to send a boy or girl to college this year 
than it has been costing in the past. Tuition fees, in general, are up 15 per 
cent over last year. Up a bit, too, are average charges for board and room. So 
are "personal expense" items that boost costs and vary from student to student. 

One study shows that, for a family that gets $20,000 a year of income, 
annual college costs for one child amount to 11.4 per cent of the family earn- 
ings, after taxes. That's roughly $1,800. For families with smaller incomes, 
the burden is shown to be relatively greater. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. The dollars-and-cents total for tuition, fees, board, 
room, books and personal expenses varies, of course, with schools and with stu- 





dents. A University of Illinois survey showed a year's cost there ranged from 
$870 to $1,404 for men students, $939 to $1,342 for women. Where a student can 
live at home and attend a publicly owned college, costs may be as low as $10 a 
week. Other "average" samples: Harvard, $1,800; Stephens, $2,144; Dartmouth, 
$1,900; Texas Christian University, $1,304. 

Figures listed as guides in college catalogues tend to be on the low side 
on personal expenses. At Vassar, an $1,800 total was mentioned, but a survey 
among freshman girls showed the average actually spent was $2,794. A Wisconsin 
study indicated students spent as much for clothes as for rooms. 


; PAYING THE BILLS. You don't necessarily have to pay major items of 
college costs all in one whack. A number of plans enable you to pay in in- 
stallments, even on a monthly basis. If the college your child is going to 
doesn't have a plan of its own, it usually can put you in touch with an 
organization that will make time payments possible. 





HOUSE SALES. Now that a buyers' market is taking over in the housing 
field, here's a point to note: If you sell your old house at a profit and put 
the proceeds into a new home, your tax is merely postponed, not forgiven outright. 

Works this way: You sold for $20,000 a house that cost you $10,000. Within 
a year you put the proceeds into another home that cost $25,000. You weren't 
required then to pay a tax on your $10,000 gain. But suppose you sell the sec- 
ond house for $30,000. You now have a total gain on the two sales of $15,000. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


If, within 12 months, you buy a third home that costs only $25,000, the part of 
your total gain which wasn't put into this new house--$5,000--becomes taxable. 
If you don't rebuy, the whole $15,000 becomes taxable. 


DRIVING COSTS. How do you figure what it costs to own and drive a car? 
Says the American Automobile Association: For most drivers, the best way is to 
allow a flat $1.55 a day plus 3.5 cents for every mile you drive. 

That's based on a national average for cars in the low-priced field. 

The flat figure covers depreciation, license fees and insurance--fire, 
theft and liability; these costs pile up daily even if your car never leaves the 
garage. The mileage figure covers gas, oil, tires and $25 a year for repairs. 

Thus, if you drive 10,000 miles a year, your road costs would be $350, your 
fixed charges $565.75. Total, $915.75, or 9.16 cents a mile. If you drive only 
5,000 miles, it works out to around 14.8 cents per mile. 





BONUS PAYMENTS. Bonuses awarded to you in your lifetime, but paid after your 





death to your beneficiary in carrying out terms of a company bonus plan, must be 
included in your estate in figuring federal tax. So rules the U.S. Tax Court. 


DOCTOR DRAFT. From the Defense Department: Doctors facing a draft will 
not be called for some time, if at all. Reason: Physician volunteers and 
those choosing to stay in service have given the Army all the medical offi- 
cers it now needs. So, temporarily at least, the Department is ending the 
doctor draft, will not accept volunteers until vacancies occur. 





SHORT TAX YEARS. A decision by the federal tax collector now makes it 
easier for you to change from a calendar to a fiscal year--or vice versa--for 
income tax purposes. Making the switch usually means paying taxes on a "year" 
of less than 12 months. In the past, that has required special permission from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Now, as a rule, taxpayers can do it with- 
out asking. Merely file a return by the fifteenth of the third month following 
the end of the short tax year. Attach a statement declaring the change. 

Conditions under which special permission still is required: If you have 





changed your accounting period within five years; if your short tax year ends 
less than three months or more than nine months after the close of the account- 
ing period previously used; if your net income for the short year--projected for 
a 12-month period--is less than 80 per cent of your net for the past year. 


FLAVOR SAVER. In cleaning a chicken, use as little water as possible. 
And don't put a frozen bird under a faucet to thaw it. That's advice from 
a Department of Agriculture chemist, reported at a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society. Seems water removes some of the meat's flavor chemicals 





TOE TROUBLE. Bunions are actually hereditary in nature, but a poorly 
fitted shoe can turn them into stiff, painful big-toe joints. And, warns an 
Oklahoma Medical School expert, the time to be really on the watch for bunion- 
aggravating short or too=-pointed shoes is when your child is in his teens. Ordi- 
narily that's a period when parents have ceased to worry, or have given up the 
right to say what a style-conscious adolescent puts on his feet. In young 
persons, adds the doctor, bunions can be corrected without surgery. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





rn CLeageed on a ) ae 


A national enterprise of long experience, such as 
Revere, inevitably accumulates a great deal of in- 
formation, not only about its own products, but about 
other companies, their products, facilities and skills. 
Some of this data naturally is confidential, and is 
respected as such, but often it can be made avail- 


able, with mutual advantage. Here are some examples. 


¢ A Revere customer asked for advice about expand- 
ing copper tube. We recommended a change in size, 
and referred the company to a firm we knew had both 
the necessary equipment, and 
the know-how. Result: business 
for the three of us. 

¢ A manufacturer had on his 
drawing boards a new product, 
a milk cooler. Having benefited 
by our collaboration in the past, 
he brought us into the picture, 
so that we were able to work 
closely with his engineers. Our 
knowledge of bafflingled toasug- 
gestion that increased efficiency 
by 30%, used no more material, 
and also eliminated soldering. 

* When a product is in a highly competitive field, 
cost reduction can have a vital influence on sales and 
profits. The maker of a baby stroller asked Revere 
what could be done to cut costs of aluminum tube 
without affecting quality of the stroller. Changes in 
alloy and gauge were recommended, and proved effec- 
tive in every way. Revere now sells this manufacturer 
less aluminum per stroller, but has gained the respect 
and orders of a growing company. 

* Tuning condensers for radios usually have alumi- 
num plates, stamped from strip that has to be held 
to close standards as to gauge and flatness. A con- 








denser firm thought well enough of Revere to place 
a trial 500-pound order. Both the Sales Department 
and the Technical Advisory Service followed through, 
ascertaining the individual requirements of the com- 
pany, and interpreting them in the light of mill tech- 
niques and previous experience in this field. The 
trial shipment was so satisfactory that a large pro- 
duction order was placed. 

¢ A most competent manufacturer told Revere he had 
been working for two years on an aluminum brazing 
problem. It wasn’t an easy prob- 
lem to solve, as we found out 
when ‘we dug into it, but we 
licked it in three weeks. After 
all, Revere began making alu- 
minum mill products in 1922, 
and through all the years since 
has been adding to its knowl- 
edge of the metal. 

e A fabricator took a contract 
to make soap dishes, a new kind 
of work to him. He had been 
told by his customer that each 
dish should be annealed twice. 
The Technical Advisory Service worked closely with 
him, set up specifications for temper and gauge, and 
stimulated new thinking on tool design. On two dishes, 
annealing was eliminated; on another, only one anneal 
is required. 

These are but a few cases from the Revere files. Many 
other suppliers of materials of all kinds can match 
them. You may not buy metals, but such things as 
wood, paint, felt, chemicals, cement; no matter. What- 
ever you purchase, it will pay you well to take advan- 
tage of the special knowledge and skill of the firms 
with which your purchasing department is in contact. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE'S ‘“‘MEET THE PRESS’’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 




















. « » Where PROFIT and 
PLAY pave the WAY! 


NEW 








is the land of gracious living, 
lOW where more alert industrialists 
are stepping up profit and en- 
joying life in the land of plenty. Far from 
the congested areas, Iowa affords more 
leisure hours when you are brief minutes 
from home, work, golf, fishing or hunting. 
In the heart of one of the world’s richest 
markets and the source of agricultural raw 
materials, you’ll find that it’s good busi- 
ness to live longer in wonderful Iowa. 
Write for your copy of “Industry’s Road 
to Opportunity.”” 412 Central National 











You are invited to send for 
your copy of the beautiful 
new brochure on lowa. 

It has many interesting 
facts you'll need to select 
your next plant site. 





Building,Des Moines 9, lowa. 









GREAT 
SAVINGS ON 


MONROE 


ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 
One year guarantee. Recondi- \ 
tioned. Complete selection Mar- 
chant, Friden, Monroe Calcu- modet S 50 
lators, Printing Calculators and KA 160 69- 
Comptometers. (10 Day Money 
Back Guarantee) 


Bare SSELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


One Year Guarantee. Reconditioned. S 00 
Gothic type; Lift platen; IBM All Elec- 125- 
trie Billing Typewriter 
COMPLETE SELECTION OF IBM TYPEWRITERS 
Adding Machines from $49.50—Sundstrand; Victor; 
Allen-Wales; Burroughs hand and electric models. 
The Supermarket For Figuring Machines | 
AAA Adding Machine Co., Dept. 12 | 
ere Seventh Ave. (Times Sq.), NYC 18 LO S-6983 
— DEALER AND EXPORT INQUIRIES INVITED _ 











SAFEWAY STORES, 










August 27, 1953, declared 


Stock and 412% Convert 


ness September 16, 1953. 


| Please send copy 





First With more than 625,000 

. net paid circulation week- 

in ly. “U.S. News & World 

: : Report” is the only major 
circulation weekly magazine which 
has doubled the circula- 

growth tion it had six years ago. 


B Reotek 3 cen. 2. m 32) 





Common and Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, on 


the following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the $5.00 par value Common Stock. 

$1.00 per share on the 4% Preferred Stock. 

$1.12'2 per share on the 4¥2% Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock dividends and dividends on the 4% Preferred 


ible Preferred Stock are payable 


October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 27, 1953 


P.O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 


of your 1953 Semi-Annual Report 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a_=manovfacturer, 

probably get a little more alumi- 
num for civilian goods in the fourth 
quarter of this year. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization announces that, de- 
spite a step-up in Government stockpil- 
ing of the metal, civilian users may ex- 
pect from 2 to 3 per cent—and possibly 
6 per cent—more aluminum in_ the 
fourth quarter than is available in the 
third quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps avoid liability 

for failure to file a tax return on time 
if you rely upon a reputable accountant 
to send in the return. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service rules that a personal hold- 
ing company was not liable for a delin- 
quency penalty for late filing of a tax 
form where it relied upon an accountant. 


YOU CAN usually take an income 

tax deduction for the amount that 
you give to a tax-exempt association to 
help build a hospital for your employes. 
The Internal Revenue Service holds 
that an employer may take such a deduc- 
tion as a business expense. 


YOU CAN express vour views to 

the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on its proposal to amend its rules 
for public-utility holding companies. 
The amendment would relieve some per- 
sons of the requirement that they get 
SEC approval to acquire securities. The 
Commission will consider written opin- 
ions received by its Washington office up 
to October 3. 


YOU CAN tell the Federal Trade 

Commission what you think of its 
proposed trade-practice rules for the 
watch-bracelet industry. A public hear- 
ing on the subject will be held Septem- 
ber 24 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. Written suggestions may be 
sent to FTC in Washington ahead of time. 
YOU CAN now export coke with- 

out getting a license from the De- 
partment of Commerce. This easing of 
export requirements applies to coke 
made from coal, but not to coal-tar coke. 
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you CAN probably export the 

same amount of magnesium in the 
fourth quarter as in the third quarter. 
The Commerce Department's Office of 
International Trade sets a fourth-quarter 
export quota of 6 million pounds for all 
forms of magnesium metal, the same as 
for the present quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in negotiating with 

a union, insist that your contract 
with the union be approved by your em- 
ployes. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that an employer failed to 
bargain in good faith when he made 
such a demand, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

fail to make a reasonable effort to 
reach an agreement when bargaining 
with a union over a contract. NLRB finds 
that an employer violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by refusing to bargain when he 
did the following: postponed the first 
bargaining session until four months after 
the union was certified; held only four 
meetings in eight months and withheld 
full details of his contract proposals for 
more than a year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to discuss 

with a certified union in your plant 
your plans to move your business to 
another area. NLRB decides that a com- 
pany violated the Taft-Hartley bargain- 
ing rules when it did not give a union a 
chance to discuss transferring employes 
to the new plant. 


YOU CANNOT, as an executor, 

avoid including in the gross estate, 
for tax purposes, the cash and _ stock 
awarded under an employes’ bonus plan 
to the decedent’s estate after his death. 
The U. S. Tax Court says these assets 
must be taken into account in figuring 
the estate tax. 


YOU CANNOT, in importing cer- 

tain items for sale in the U. S., fail to 
mark them with the name of the country 
of origin. The Customs Bureau points out 
that under the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1953, which repeals provisions of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, such markings are 
required for many imported articles, in- 
cluding safety razors and equipment for 
surgeons and dentists. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material, 
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“Wotta waste of time. 


Cyclone Fence don’t need any signs!” 


@ Any efficiency expert would back 
up this burglar’s statement. For Cy- 
clone Fence, itself, tells everybody 
that private property must be re- 
spected. 

Besides barring the way to thieves, 
vandals and trespassers, Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence gives plant man- 
agement complete control over em- 


ployees and visitors. They have to 
use designated entrances and exits. 
Cyclone Fence is taut and trim when 
new... and it stays that way through 
the years. 

Cyclone’s special features and 
styles of fence are described in our 
free booklet. Send the coupon for 


a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


this booklet 
It’s free. 







Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find 


worth your while. Send for your copy. 


——— CLiP THIS COUPGHR "SIND T1808 3ee eno 







Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-93 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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It’s to Take a New Turn | ® 

tive 
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Here is the way unions are The AFL and the CIO may have the 

oe é _ moved a little closer toward working afte 

| sizing up the Durkin showdown: unity. del 

Employers, as unions see it, What stood out, as unions saw it, was me 

have the inside track at the White that Mr. Eisenhower lined up with the Big 

employer groups who had worked fo; Mr 

House. Taft-Hartley changes, as his election, when the test came on \ 

a result, will give unions very recommending changes to Congress jn sor 

le at wahhet thas weet the Taft-Hartley Act. In making that de. Mr 

y cision, the President rejected the advice leat 

With Durkin out, labor has _ of the one union official in his Cabinet, ma 

: “+ few Republican ties left. The Taft-Hartley Act, as a result of tio1 

a 4 the Durkin resignation, is not to be Ad 

—— : ital } changed the way labor wants it changed, 

SS When President Eisenhower ac- There will be no pressure in high places | to 

In Missouri, where Mark Twain's home at Hannibal cepted Martin P. Durkin’s resignation — for such changes. Congress, at the next pal 

boasts Tom Sawyer's famous fence, and... as Secretary of Labor: ‘ session, can be expected to content it. sel 

Unions lost their last chance for any _ self with amendments that the unions wa 

| drastic modification of the Taft-Hartley consider minor. po: 

Vt CYELY Kir-/fa | Act by the present Congress. Mr. Durkin, whose appointment was Ac 

The White House backed what unions termed “incredible” by the late Senator Ho 

fl | considered the employer point of view, Robert A. Taft, found himself in what | out 

its | not the union point of view. seemed like an impossible situation from 1 

Republican hopes for a working politi- the start. As head of the Plumbers Union, | sag 
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Motor Oil! Skillfully refined from - 
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Crude Oil, Quaker State is the result Nor 


Martin P. Durkin wanted Congress 
to make 19 changes in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. When President Eisenhower 
refused to accept all the changes, 
Mr. Durkin resigned. Here is what the 


Unions also could force an employould 
to fire a worker who was charged wih We 
being a Communist or Communist sgontrit 
pathizer. As the law on the ‘‘union shos'f™0n 
now stands, a union can get a worupsists 


of 50 years of specialization in auto- | 
motive lubricants.There’snone finer. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
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“closed shop’’ would be permitted in 
certain industries. Under the plan, unions 
and employers could agree on job re- 
quirements that would favor hiring of 
union members. 

Hiring halls operated by unions would 
be legal. Employers could tip off unions 
when job openings occurred. 

The “‘union shop’ would become legal 
in States that now outlaw it. The Taft- 
Hartley Act now permits States to ban 
this form of contract. 

Union leaders could get workers fired, 
under a “union shop," by accusing them 
of giving away confidential information 
about the union. 


days after being hired. 


get an immediate election on the iss" 
Secondary boycotts no longer coil 


be halted quickly by injunctions. Tagan 
National Labor Relations Board woidplr ' 
get more leeway in deciding whether’ ork 
seek such court orders. ote; | 

A building-trades union could boy: Em| 
a subcontractor on a construction projeg9o 
in order to force the main contract wi 





into line. 

“Union shop’ contracts could & Sm 
signed by AFL building-trades vunicaf® 
and contractors before hiring started 
a project. All workers then would! 
forced to join the union within sev 
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Many Republicans in Congress were 
suspicious of him and vetoed some of 
his appointments for top jobs in the Labor 
Department. Mr. Durkin sent nominations 
over to the White House for these jobs, 
but found he couldn’t always get them 
approved. The Administration checked 
with home-State Senators of the prospec- 
tive appointees before clearing them. 

The Labor Department was the last of 
the major agencies to fill its top posts 
after the change of Administration. This 
delayed a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment, and slowed up its work generally. 
Big cuts in appropriations also hampered 
Mr. Durkin’s efforts. 

While he was under pressures of that 
sort from Congress and the White House, 
Mr. Durkin found that his fellow union 
leaders were sniping at him. They de- 
manded that he take extreme labor posi- 
tions that he felt he could not take in the 
Administration. 

However, Mr. Durkin finally managed 
to fill all of the top positions in his De- 
partment, although not with his original 
selections. And Mr. Durkin thought he 
was making progress with a series of pro- 
posed amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He said that he thought the White 
House staff had approved a statement 
outlining 19 proposed changes in the law. 

The statement, in the form of a mes- 
sage to Congress, was sent to the chair- 
man of the Senate and House labor com- 
mittees and to other Government officials. 
Protests came quickly from businessmen 
as well as Republican leaders. The White 
House announced that the so-called mes- 
sage was an “early draft” and did not 
represent Administration policy. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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iid Many foremen who are not now cov- 
seed under the provisions of the Taft- 


gaining election could not be held until 


Where a strike is in progress, a bar- 


bur months after start of the walkout. 
orkers on the job by that time could 
ote; those still on strike could not. 
Employers would get more protection 
gainst unions that want to file new con- 
act demands during life of the agree- 
ent, 

Small business firms would be exempt 
om the Taft-Hartley Act. States would 


artley Act would be given its protec- 
on in union activities. 
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Which is the RIGHT Kmployee- 


Benefit Plan 


I 
YOUR COMPANY 


e A pension plan? , 


e A profit-sharing 
plan? 


e A thrift or savings 
plan? 


several plans? 


Tue Nationat City OrcanizaTion has helped hundreds 
of corporations solve this problem successfully. 

Our practical experience in this field may be help- 
ful to you in choosing the plan... or the combination 
of plans . . . that is best suited to the particular condi- 
tions existing in your company. Write or telephone our 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


We act as trustee under employee-bene fit 
plans and as agent for individual trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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Pre-Planning 
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WHEN UNITED VAN LINES specialists 
Pre-Plan your move, details are care- 
fully covered beforehand. You can 
forget moving day problems when 
United movers take over! 


COURTEOUS, COMPETENT ‘‘Man on the 
Van” follows thru smoothly—moving 
with care everywhere in the U.S. and 
Canada in modern, ®Sanitized vans. 
CLEAN AND SAFE... Only United vans 
are Sanitized for your hygienic protec- 
tion. There is no safer way to move, 
anywhere. See your classified phone 
book for helpful United agent nearby. 
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{ United Van Lines makes your moving 
| Pree: easier with ao Pre-Planning Kit | 
| of helpful ideas, removal notices and carton 














stickers. No obligation—just send for yours | 

wherever you plan to move! ; | 
| UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. | 
| Dept. U, St. Louis 17, Mo. — | 
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. . . Important amendment 
of Labor Act unlikely in ‘54 


The battle inside the Administration 
began to get hot. Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks reportedly lined up support of 
other Cabinet officers to block the 
amendments, which they considered to 
be slanted for labor. 

Mr. Durkin for a time thought that he 
still had a good chance of getting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's approval for the list 
of 19 amendments. By August 31, how- 
ever, staff officials at the White House 
were indicating that the list would be 
rejected, at least in part. Mr. Durkin 
made a last-ditch attempt to win presi- 
dential support. 

The Labor Secretary wrote out his 
resignation on August 31. He asked that 
the President either issue a statement en- 
dorsing the 19 amendments or accept 
Mr. Durkin’s resignation. Mr. Durkin con- 
ferred with the President in Washington 
for a half hour last Thursday, but failed 
to get his support for the amendments. 
Instead, the President accepted the La- 
bor Secretary’s resignation. 

Politically, the Durkin resignation is 
looked upon by some Democrats as a 
victory for their party. These leaders 
had been concerned over efforts of the 
Eisenhower Administration to court the 
favor of AFL leaders. Now, the politi- 
cians see less chance of AFL officials’ 
moving over into the Republican column. 

A few doubts remain, however. Some 
of the AFL building-trades officials have 
supported Republican candidates in the 
past and might be in that column again 
despite the Durkin break. 

Other unionists, such as Dave Beck, 
head of the powerful AFL Teamsters; 
M. A. Hutcheson, AFL Carpenters’ pres- 
ident, and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, are Republicans. 
Efforts were being made to line these 
men up solidly behind the Republican 
Party, but they now may turn away un- 
less the White House changes its attitude 
toward amending the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The building-trades unions might end 
up in the Republican column if Congress 
passes amendments requested by these 
unions. Howeyer, as of now, odds are 
against any drastic amendments favoring 
labor. Employers stand a better chance 
of getting amendments through Congress 
in their favor, but, with the congressional 
elections coming up, it is unlikely that 
any important changes will be attempted 
in 1954. 

CIO leaders, who consistently support 
Democratic candidates, failed to get any 
major appointments from the Eisenhower 
Administration. They found that the AFL 
was getting the inside track in Washing- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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LIFTING PROBLEM 


you need this 


VALUABLE 
BOOK! 


Actual illus- 
trated case 
studies of lift- 
ing and materials 
handling problems in warehouses, 
industrial plants, laboratories, print 
shops, hospitals, terminals. Shows how 
Globe OiLIFTS help you make the 
most of manpower and keep costs 
under control..You can get this book 
free by using the coupon today. 
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.. . Merger to be topic 
at AFL and CIO conventions 


ton, after years in which the CIO had 
been close to the White House. 

This situation tended to drive a wedge 
between the CIO and AFL at a time 
when George Meany, AFL president, 
and CIO President Reuther were negoti- 
ating toward a merger of the two labor 
organizations. As long as the AFL held a 

litical advantage in Washington, it 
might be better off going it alone, letting 
the CIO stay out in the doghouse. 

Merger talks, therefore, are expected 
to become more important in the after- 
math of the Durkin resignation. The 
AFL convention is to open on Septem- 
ber 21 in St. Louis. Delegates at that 





“ —Wide World 
EX-SECRETARY DURKIN 
.«. Out in a showdown 


meeting may make a complete break 
with the Republican Party, or may 
prefer to wait for further action on the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. Some leaders 
may want to give Republican leaders in 
Congress a chance to come up with 
changes in the law. 

This convention also will discuss the 
unity negotiations with the CIO. If 
the delegates decide that there is little 
or no chance of getting prolabor amend- 
ments from Congress, there probably 
will be demands for a quick merger 
with CIO, for mutual protection. The 
CIO’s annual convention will be held 
in Cleveland, starting November 16. 
Again, the Durkin resignation may 
prompt demands for uniting with the 
AFL, if CIO leaders decide that the 
Eisenhower Administration is throwing 
its support to the employers. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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JUST A FEW OF THE MANY 
COMPANIES DEPENDING 
ON MOTOROLA SYSTEMS: 


2-Way Radio 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Sinclair Oil Co. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Microwave 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Shell Pipeline Co. 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Pan American Pipeline Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 


Industrial Control 
Brazos River Electric 
Transmission Co-op 

Minnkota Power Co-op 

Missouri Power & Light Co, 











ANOTHER SUCCESS STORY 


FROM MOTOROLA 
U. S. Metals, New Jersey, 
says installation of Motorola 
2-Way Radio in material 
handling equipment re- 
sulted in great savings in 
time and money—plus asiza- 
ble increase in production. 


(Whatever You Make ... bolts =... 


2... barrels (---or bandages 


You'll Cut Costs... Save Time 
with MOTOROLA 2-way Radio 


It’s a matter of record! Industry after 
industry has achieved new highs in effi- 
ciency — new lows in cost— with Motorola 
2-Way Radio. Motorola years-ahead en- 
gineering gives you radio communica- 
tions of unmatched reliability and obso- 
lescence-proof design—a system that 
delivers lightning-fast instructions at the 
lowest cost per message in communica- 
tions history. 

Motorola backs every installation with 
24 years of communications leadership. 
A nation-wide engineering organization 
plus over 750 National Motorola Service 
groups assure swift service anywhere and 
any time. Motorola makes it a pleasure 
for you to operate your own 2-Way Radio 
system. 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


O Have your local engineer call 
me for an appointment. 




















| Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-US 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 








Ross E. Jones, Jr. 


Manager, Transportation | 
r . . . . | 

and Warehousing Division | 
| 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Known throughout the world for its | 
“57 Varieties, the H. J. Heinz Com- | 
pany yearly routes 600,000 tons of | 
processed foods to American dining | 
tables alone. Add to this the enormous | 
tonnage of incoming raw foods and 
packaging materials...and you 
begin to picture the wide responsibil- 
ities of Ross Jones, who is also presi- | 
dent of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. | 
| 


One third of his company’s regional | 
sales headquarters are located in 
cities on the main line of the Wabash. 
For frequent help in solving his trans- 
portation problems, Trafficman Jones | 
counts on the Wabash. | 


x x x 


“The Wabash plays an important | 
part in the distribution of the ‘57 
Varieties,’”’ says Mr. Jones. “Its | 
service and facilities are excellent. | 
Indeed, we are impressed always 
by the intelligent manner in which | 
the personnel of the Wabash deal 
with transportation problems.” 


= x x 


Wabash know-how in transporting 
foods and perishables stems partly 
from its location in the rich Midwest- 
ern food belt... partly from its long 
experience as a fast, reliable carrier. 
Connecting with 66 major railroads, 
the Wabash is part of many direct 
routes throughout the nation. Your 
Wabash representative has the facts. 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


“Rien te Pag” 


WABASH RAILROAD | 
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. . . Change in Labor Board 
can affect unions’ course 


New NLRB policies also may influ- 
ence the political thinking of union offi- 
cials. Majority control of the National 
Labor Relations Board is being taken by 
Eisenhower appointees, who apparently 
plan to make some important changes 
in the agency’s decisions. 

Mr. Durkin had managed to hold up 
the appointment of Lawrence Gooding, 
of Wisconsin, to the NLRB. Union 
officials in Wisconsin had objected to 
his getting the job. Although both Sen- 
ators from Wisconsin supported Mr. 
Gooding for the appointment, the 
White House had delayed action be- 
cause of Mr. Durkin’s protests. This was 
the last of three vacancies on NLRB. 
Filling it will give control of the five-man 
board to Eisenhower appointees. 


Why Durkin Quit 
—In His Words 


Here is Secretary of Labor Durkin’s 
explanation of why he resigned—from 
the transcript of his press conference on 
September 10: 

Mr. Durkin: As you men know, we 
have been endeavoring since the mes- 
sage of the state of the union to arrive at 
agreements, that is, amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. We have arrived at 
agreements covering such amendments, 
and as one who comes from labor, as a 
member of the labor organization and 
working with my tools, I have always 
tried to abide by agreements. As an of- 
ficial of the organization it was my duty 
to see that the members of our organiza- 
tion complied with the terms of the con- 
tract or agreements entered into and also 
that the employers do likewise. 

We representatives of this Department 
have met with representatives of the 
staff of the White House, and up to this 
time no position has been taken regard- 
ing the amendments. As regarding the 
substance of the amendments I think you 
can possibly obtain that information 
from the White House when they are 
ready to state their position. As to what 
the Administration’s position would be on 
changes, that I cannot give you an an- 
swer on because I do not know. 

Q Do you feel the President let you 
down? 

Mr. Durkin: No comment. 

Q Was your decision to go solely 
prompted by your desire to return to 
your old job? 

Mr. Durkin: I thought it would be 

(Continued on page 81) 
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_,. Administration antilabor? 
4 did not say that’ 


better because there was no position 
taken with regard to the amendments 
we had agreed to. 

Q Who agreed? 

Mr. Durkin: The representatives of 
this Department as well as representa- 
tives at the White House. 

Q Did you have personal conferences 
with the President? 

Mr. Durkin: No. 

Q Would you care to say with whom 
you dealt? 

Mr. Durkin: They can tell you. 

Q Was that why you resigned? 

Mr. Durkin: I do not care to answer. 
We were advised and instructed to meet 
in order to try and arrive at an under- 
standing we were to make with certain 
people, and they were the people whom 
we met with. It was not understood we 
would meet with the President to arrive 
at an agreement on the subjects that 
would be changed. I do not think the 
President could have met with us as of- 
ten as we had to meet in the past seven 
months. 

There was no position taken based on 
the agreements. None has been taken as 
to what the amendments should be from 
the Administration point of view. 

Q Which one of these things is 
causing your resignation? 

Mr. Durkin: I do not believe there 
will be any compliance with the agree- 
ment that was entered into. 

Q You said you did not believe there 
will be any compliance with the agree- 
ment entered into. Is the failure to carry 
it out the reason for your resignation? 

Mr. Durkin: That is one of the reasons, 

Q Did you talk to the President? 

Mr. Durkin: I did. 

Q Did he ask you to remain? 

Mr. Durkin: He did. 

Q Did you explain the agreement? 

Mr. Durkin: There were 19 amend- 
ments. 

Q Could you describe them? 

Mr. Durkin: I would say most of them 
were included in Senator Taft’s amend- 
ments of 49, the Wood bill as well as the 
bill introduced by Senator Taft and others 
in $.1973, and amendments that were 
introduced by Senator Taft in 1953. 

Q Were they generally favorable to 
labor? 

Mr. Durkin: Favorable to labor and 
employers. 

Q Do you feel antilabor segments 
have control of the Administration? 

Mr. Durkin: I did not say that. 

Q If he [the President] had changed 
his position, would you have continued 
in your present position? 

Mr. Durkin: I would say so. 
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Yes, light fails to provide the protection the owner of 
this store needs. 

Every three minutes a burglary or, robbery occurs 
somewhere in the United States. In spite of all the 
lights left burning throughout the night in many busi- 
ness establishments, burglars and robbers succeed in 
stealing valuable merchandise, money and other 
property. 

Because burglars and robbers steal in spite of all 
safeguards, let National Surety’s experienced special- 
ists in Commercial Burglary and Robbery Insurance 
study your problems and recommend policies drawn 
to meet your special requirements both as to the risks 
to be covered and the values to be insured. 


Call National Suretys régent today... 


YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


7 NAFIONAL SURETY 


National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 





INVISIBLE ARMOR - 


National Surety Corporation, Dept. U 
4 Albany Street, New York 6, New York 


Please send me further particulars about your Commercial Burglary and 
Robbery insurance. | understand there is no obligation on my part. 


Firm name —— ees 








By. Position 7 mee 


Street address. 
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Soft spots in business activity seem to 
be spreading, but so far the effect upon 
total activity is small. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 88.7 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
September 12, lowest since the steel 
strike in July, 1952. The price of steel 
scrap sank to $38.67 per ton in the 
week ended September 8, down $5.75 
in a month. 

Auto output dipped to 130,660 cars in 
the week ended September 5, lowest 
in 13 weeks. The industry turned out 
about 13 per cent fewer cars in August 
than in July. Output is due to taper 
off the rest of this year. Few expect 
1954 to equal 1953 output. 

Home building is still being pinched 
by a smaller flow of money into FHA 
and VA loans. Lenders sought FHA 
loan insurance on only 14,000 new 
homes in August, the fewest since Sep- 
tember, 1951. VA appraisal requests 
in August covered only 22,000 new 
homes, barely above the low figure for 
July. 

The television industry showed vitality 
in August, producing about 600,000 
sets, double the July total and a fifth 
above a year ago. 

Factory output, as a whole, is keeping 
on a high level. At 250 on the indi- 
cator, it is only 1 per cent below June, 
3 per cent below March. 

Hot weather hit department-store sales 
in August. At 111 on the indicator the 
month’s showing was one of the worst 
this year. 

The flow of new orders, life blood of 
business, is more irregular now. 

Department stores have cut their rate 
of new orders for merchandise. July 
orders dropped 19 per cent from June. 





OFFICIAL INDEX * 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


RETAIL TRADE — 


(COMMERCE) 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





That compares with an average June- 
July decline of 4 per cent from 1946 to 
1952. June orders this year rose a bit 
less than the normal amount. 
Manufacturers received new orders of 
25.2 billions in July, lowest since 
March. Customers wanted less hard 
goods than at any time in 8 months. 





Business Inventories 
__ (Seasonally Adjusted) 
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The drop in July was mainly in metals 
and transportation equipment. 

Defense-order cancellations are still 
being sent out. Largest one recently 
has been a cut of 750 millions in or- 
ders for aircraft. 

The order backlog is being skimmed 
off a bit each month by cancellations 
and shipments in excess of new orders. 
At 67.2 billions on August 1, unfilled 


(MONTHLY) 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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orders for durable goods were down 5 
billions from the peak of last Sep. 
tember. 

Inventories amassed by business rose 
to 78.1 billions on August 1, up 647 
millions in a month, 5.4 billions in the 
last year. The top chart shows hoy 
stocks have risen, both in manufactw. 
ing and in trade. 

Stocks of durable goods—chiefly metal 
and products of metal—made up 9 
per cent of the last month’s inventon 
growth, and virtually all of the growth 
of 5.4 billions since August 1, 1952. 

Manufacturers have put 3 billions more 
of durable goods into warehouses, 
yards and plants since August, 1952, 
That is 55 per cent of the total ac. 
cumulation. It has been taken by the 
auto, machinery, transportation-equip- 
ment and metals industries. 

Retailers have piled up 1.8 billions of 
hard goods, a third of the rise in the 
last year for all business. Nearly three 
quarters of the increase is in stocks of 
autos, new and used. 

Wholesalers have added 557 millions 
of hard goods in the year, 10 per cent 
of the rise for all business. 

Spotty nature of the accumulation 
should make it easier for business to 
digest than if all sellers had built up 
stocks of everything. Stocks of soft 
goods generally have not gone up 
over the year. Except for autos, most 
of the pile-up of hard goods has 
been with manufacturers, little with 
distributors. 

The downward pull that business now 
feels comes mostly from a slowing in 
output and sales of hard goods. It is 
in this area that business will face a 
test in the months to come. 


INDICATORS* (weeny) 
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STAINLESS 


Stee! 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 






































McLouty Stee. CorPoRATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 











Production of alumina—the snow-white powder from 
which aluminum is made—has been greatly increased at our 
Baton Rouge plant. 


Our increased supply of alumina is only part of our vast 
expansion. This year our many plants will turn out 25% of 





ali the aluminum made in this country. This is twice as much 
as the whole industry produced before World War II. 











We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in J 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 7 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products— 
making these products better —and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are — 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 




















Trend.of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Forecasts of slowing business activity are becoming quite general. 
Rising inventories are cited as a "Storm warning" by the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank, which hitherto has been rather optimistic in its appraisals. 





An_ inventory recession along the 1949 pattern is seen as a possibility. 

But there may be this difference: the 1949 dip in inventory buying was 
off:et by expansion in auto production, home building, federal spending. The 
benk says that “potential offsets of importance are difficult to spot at the 
present time," if business firms should decide to reduce stocks. 








Another Chicago source--Northern Trust Company--makes this comment: 
Farm-machinery firms are adversely affected by the drop in farm income. 
Some plant vacations have been extended a week or more to cut inventory. 
Housing starts are reported below a year ago for three straight months. 
4 Average weekly hours of work are drifting downward. This is seen by the 
4 bank as “perhaps the most sensitive indicator" that output peak is passed. 
c Decline is noted as likely next year in defense spending, auto demand, 
residential building, plant construction. That all adds up to an indication 
that total business activity will slip in 1954. 














Auto manufacturers finally are reflecting dealers' problems. 

Production quotas for the third quarter are being kept flexible. 

Auto firms are slow in making fourth-quarter steel commitments. 

From the Pacific Coast comes this report: 

Sales by dealers are being made at sacrificed profits. Used cars are being 
overpriced on trade-ins. A good many new cars are offered at prices consider- 
ably below the list price. 

Auto production in September started off at the lowest level since May. 











Steel industry, too, sees demand softening. 

Steel production ran close to rated capacity for the first six months of 
this year. In only two of the 11 weeks since June has output been above 95 per 
cent of capacity. For the September 12 week, steel mills operated at less than 
90 per cent of capacity. 

Freight-rate absorption in steel deliveries is expected to come back, by 
some steel-firm executives. Increasing competition to make sales may prompt 
some mills to deliver steel free of freight to distant customers. 

By year end, all problems in buying steel are expected to be ended. 








Lumber production in the Pacific Northwest continues to outpace sales and 
Shipments. Heavy outputs put this industry in a price squeeze. 

Vacation shutdown in July failed to improve the lumber-surplus problem. 

Price cutting now is being tried. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Plywood industry has problems, too. Expansion in the last few years has 
outrun customers' ability to adapt plywood to new uses. 

The industry hopes to correct this situation by a promotion campaign to 
increase plywood in homes and schools. The contention is that plywood panels 
are easier and less costly to install, and add to structural strength. 





Official appraisals, too, point to Slowing activity late this year. 

Business investment in plant and equipment is due to slide off soon. 

Outlay for October-December is expected by Commerce Department and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to drop below the same 1952 period. 

Estimated decline is from 7.4 billions in the September quarter to just 
above 7 billions in the December quarter. A year ago, industry put close to 
7.3 billions into new plant and equipment in the final quarter. 

This decline is moderate. Investment continues high. But the trend is 
taking a downward slant that very probably will continue into 1954. 











Most business groups expect to spend less in the closing months of the 
year than they are spending just now. Exceptions are manufacturers of motor 
vehicles and electrical machinery. 


For 1953 as a whole, however, fixed investment will hit a new record. 

Public utilities will increase outlay by 15 per cent over 1952. 

Gains of 20 per cent or more are indicated for the electrical-machinery, 
chemical and beverage industries. Substantial rises in fixed investment are 
noted for other machinery, for paper and petroleum, for metal fabricators. 








A drop in investment from 1952 to 1953 is seen for railroads, transport 
equipment aside from autos, and the textile industry. 





A fourth-quarter decline in new-construction activity also is expected. 
Commerce Department expects outlays to be less than a year ago for industrial 
building, private residential construction and farm construction. But gains are 
expected in warehouses, office buildings, stores, garages. 


Doubts about the future pace of business are not reflected in the latest 
figures of current activity. They show the boom still strong in recent months. 

Total national output hit a new high in the June quarter. 

Value of goods and services produced in that period hit a rate of 372.4 
billion dollars a year. That was up 10.4 billions from the first quarter. 

A danger sign may be hidden in these figures, however. A good share of 
the output gain--5.9 billions--was in inventory accumulation. That is the 
warning signal that the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank talks about. 

Consumer spending also showed a gain of 2.7 billions in the annual rate. 

Private investment made only a moderate quarter-to-quarter advance. 

Government spending on goods and services rose from 82.4 billions a year 
in the first quarter to 83.5 billions a year in the second quarter. The jump 
in Government outlay is accounted for entirely by defense spending. Other 
types of federal, State and local spending declined. 


























It's questionable whether total output will register a further gain this 
year. Merchants, however, are counting on a large autumn volume. 
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HOW MUCH BETTER IS TODAY’S GASOLINE? 


Suppose you pumped a gallon of modern gasoline 
into a glass jar—and alongside it placed another 
jar filled with a gallon of the kind of gasoline 
used in 1925. 


They would look about the same. 

They would weigh approximately the same. 
They would smell pretty much alike. 

BUT —there is a tremendous difference. 


Used in a modern automobile engine, today’s 
high octane fuel will do 50% more work. Or to 
put it another way, two gallons of today’s gasoline 
will do the work of three gallons of 1925 gasoline! 

Again and again engineers have run actual 
road tests, and the results, figured on a ton-mile* 
basis, have demonstrated how very much im- 
proved today’s gasoline really is. 

Why is modern gasoline so much better? Two 
reasons: 1. U. S. oil companies have spent mil- 
lions of dollars developing improved refining 


* Modern cars are so much heavier than 
their 1925 predecessors that miles per 
gallon cannot be directly compared. 


processes to produce more and more high octane 
gasoline. 2. “Ethyl” antiknock compound is used 
by most refiners to step up octane ratings still 
further. 

Remember, too, with all this improvement, 
the price of gasoline (exclusive of taxes) is only 
slightly higher than it was in 1925! You get a 


? 


bargain every time you “Fill ’er up! 











2,000,000 petroleum people 
are doing a great job! 


truly deserves, this message is published by 


used by refiners to improve gasoline. 








Because Americans have enjoyed a bountiful supply of 
petroleum products at low cost for so many years, the 
average person is likely to take for granted the won- 
derful service performed by the U.S. petroleum indus- 
try. To give this splendid record the recognition it 


ETHYL CORPORATION, New York 17, N.Y. 


manufacturers of “Ethyl’’ antiknock compound 








The perils 
of matrimony! 


You grope through the bathroom, brush- 
ing aside clammy stockings, brassieres 
and a damp girdle or so. 


The basin’s full of soggy things. You 
remove them gingerly and toss them in 
the tub with a wet smack. 


Your wife waits until your face is fully 
lathered, then says, “Would you let the 
dog out, dear? I’m busy.” 


When you’re ready to shave again, 
she’s brushing her teeth. You peer over 
her shoulder, shaving a far-off face. 


What should you do...lie on the floor 
and kick and scream? No!...One thing 
can save your sanity, and it’s so much 


cheaper than psychiatry. That’s a SILVER | 


Srar blade. 


Nothing soothes the trembling male 
like this superb blade of imported 
Swedish steel. Made by the exclusive 
Duridium process, it’s man’s answer to 
matrimony. (20-blade dispenser 98¢) 


American Safety Razor Corporation 


PRECISION IASR PRODUCTS 
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More Tax Cuts Planned: 
Who Will Come Out Ahead 


Taxpayers may lose less cash 
down the tax drain next year 
than they expect. 

Congress and the Administra- 
tion are trying to outdo each 
other in proposing major tax re- 
lief in 1954. Both have big teams 
touching up final plans. 

A federal deficit and the huge 
cost of most tax-relief plans seem 
to offer little discouragement to 
tax planners. 


You can look forward, with some 
confidence, to important tax-relief ac- 
tion next year—in addition to those tax 
cuts already scheduled in law for 1954. 

Tax leaders in Congress are hard at 
work on plans to iron out tax kinks that 
inhibit individual enterprise and_busi- 
ness investment. High officials in the 
Administration, too, are laboring in these 
same areas and promising—again and 
again—to “do something about it at the 
earliest possible moment.” These of- 
ficials, faced with a tight budget, still 
express optimism about the chances for 
major tax reforms in 1954. 





These signs, taken together, provide 
real hope for important tax-relief moves 
next year at a number of points—on de. 
ductions for working mothers, on the 
earnings allowances of dependents, op 
double taxation of dividends, on de. 
preciation rates, on others. 

Specifically, here is what is being 
studied most thoroughly in committees 
of Congress, and mentioned most fre. 
quently by Treasury tax planners. 

Working mothers. A proposal to give 
special tax deductions to mothers who 
wozk for a living—for themselves and 
their children—is getting strong support, 
The idea arises from a situation that js 
cited by high Treasury officials as a prob- 
lem needing attention. 

That situation is one in which mor 
than 5 million working mothers find 
themselves. The unusual expenses they 
must meet in order to hold a job—maids, 
baby sitters and the like—are not de 
ductible for tax purposes, as are many 
of the expenses that businessmen and 
professional workers incur in earning a 
living. A larger part of a working moth- 
er’s pay, thus, is subject to income taxes. 

Result is that, after paying income 
taxes and maid costs, a working mother 
often finds she has less to spend than 
her maid. Many a woman whose husband 

(Continued on page 90) 
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(Advertisement) 


This is the profile of a bank 


—— OF THE TIME marble and 
steel disguise it. But after a 
visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or—the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain—the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why? 

Because banks are people. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 


human hands to get the job done. 

Yes— banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals whd see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, ‘‘ Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.”’ 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work—banking’s 
basic function— is administered by 
responsible professionals with a keen 
sense of trade competition, and a 


highly developed awareness of cus- 
tomer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple or 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into faces 
of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in American 
progress. 

f * ** 


National Bank 


The CHASE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Dear Mevill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


[] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 















































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
_ ran 
[] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[-] Increase in value 


__. My objective is 


Name 


Address 


City & State a ae 


Just fill in and mail to— 


Water A. SCHOLL 


Department SA-1 


MERRILL LYNcna, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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. .. Idea: bigger exemption 
for children who work 


is alive and working finds that she is 
losing money by working for pay. 

Idea now is to allow working mothers 
to deduct those expenses considered 
necessary as a working condition, partic- 
ularly wages of maids or baby sitters. 
Maximum of such deductions, in most 
plans, is put at 25 per cent of the moth- 
ers earnings. Whether all working moth- 
ers, or simply widows with children, 
would be eligible is yet to be decided. 

Cost of the plan, in lost revenues, is 
put at 800 millions a year if all working 
mothers are eligible. 

Working children. There is growing 
sentiment, too, for a plan to permit 
youngsters to earn more than $600 a 
year without losing their dependency 
status. 

As the law stands, a boy or girl who 
gets a part-time or temporary job—say 
during summer vacation—and earns $600 
or more cannot be claimed as a de- 
pendent by his parent. A few extra dol- 
lars of income, above the limit, mean the 
loss of an exemption for the parent—and 
a tax rise ranging from $133.20 to as 
much as several hundred dollars. 

Proposal now is to permit youngsters 
aged 18 or under—and older youths 
while they are in school—to earn more 
than $600 in a year without losing that 
dependency status. Just how much more 
they may be permitted to earn is yet to 
be decided—some limit is almost cer- 
tain. The plan itself, however, has the 
clear support of the important House 
Ways and Means Committee. A state- 
ment from that Committee reveals that 
a “preliminary decision” has been 
reached to include the plan in a tax-re- 
form bill in 1954. 

How much this item of tax relief is to 
cost is not yet estimated. 

Taxation of dividends. “Justice” for 
corporation stockholders—or at least a 
step toward it—is the end sought by an- 
other proposal strongly favored by tax 
leaders in Congress and in the Adminis- 
tration. Specifically, the idea is to make 
a start on ending the so-called “double 
taxation” of dividends. 

For the country’s 3.7 million share- 
holding families, the problem is simple 
enough. Corporation profits are taxed 
once as income of the corporation. Then 
that part of the income distributed as 
dividends is taxed again as income of 
individuals. Shareholders figure they’re 
being taxed twice on the same income. 

Administration officials frequently have 
expressed sympathy with the idea of 
eliminating entirely the “double taxa- 
tion” of dividends. Right now such a 

(Continued on page 91) 


DOE te you on 
your feet all 


day? Be 


| comfortable 





eo, shoes of KID and 







Built for all 
day comfort AND 
service! Write today for 
free style booklet and name of a 
nearby Connolly Store. 


Available in Kid and Kangaroo 
Cambridge last. Black or brown, 
oxford or high. Sizes314—15, AAA 
to EEEE. $9.95 to $16.95 
CONNOLLY SHOE Co. 
STILLWATER 7, MINNESOTA 


#8600 














- ” 


Enjoy an autumn vacation 
in la Province de Quebec 


Come when the hillside blazes with un- 
believable color, when the highways and 
hotels are less crowded. You will indeed 
enjoy visiting historic, picturesque 
French-Canada, where you will be wel- 
comed with old-time hospitality, in com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels. 





For free road maps and booklets, write: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 
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Finance Week 
—— 


_,. Two plans to lighten 
‘double tax’ on dividends 


move is regarded as too costly in reve- 
nues. A start in that direction, though, 
finds strong support in Congress and in 
the Treasury Department. 

One proposal gaining favor calls for 
the exemption of all dividends received 
by an individual up to $200 a year. The 
frst $200 of a shareholder's dividend 
income, in other words, would be tax- 
free, What this would mean to the big 
majority of all shareholders would be 
exemption for all of their dividend in- 
come, since fewer than half of all share- 
holders own enough stock to earn more 
than $200 a year in dividends. 

The plan, though, would be of far 
less value—relatively speaking—to big 














“Gostelic in the Albany Knickerbocker a ? 
‘RIGHT PRESCRIPTION, DOC!’ 
... to be filled next year? 


stockholders. Big shareholders, those 
owning $10,000 worth or more, number 
only about a half a million families, but 
they own at least two thirds of all cor- 
porate stock. To these families, an extra 
$200 tax exemption means _ relatively 
little. 

Another proposal calls for a straight 

tax credit equal to 10 per cent of the 
individual’s dividend income. A_ stock 
owner, after computing the income tax 
on his total earnings—wages or salary in- 
cluded—would subtract an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of his dividends. 
_ What this means to a big shareholder 
is a far larger benefit than he would get 
under a $200 exemption. What it means 
to small stockholders depends on their 
holdings and their other earnings. Some 
shareholders would find the credit wiping 
(Continued on page 92) 
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No matter what your location problems may be, 

the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 


solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 


and supplies you may need. 


Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- 
bling materials and distributing finished product be- 


tween any given points. 


Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 
Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 


terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 


photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facil- 
ities and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for “Industrial Location 
Services,’’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
location information New York State will obtain for you. 
A 1953 large-scale physical map of the state and adjacent 
areas, showing elevations, transportation systems, water- 
sheds, etc., will also be sent to you. Write New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 700, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y. 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


Raw witorial vn 


It’s often difficult to find a new location 
near raw materials, and to which they can 
be shipped economically. Yet a manufac- 
turer of electronic tubes needing a site in 
the wealthy northeast market close to 
sources of glass sands and natural gas had 
no trouble with this problem. He got com- 
prehensive, up-to-date information on the 
availability and cost of these raw materials 
at several desirable locations—within a 
short time—from the Industrial Location 
Service of the State of New York. With 
this data, it was easy for him to decide 
upon the right location. 


“4*WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS‘ 
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for new and different 





CHRISTMAS 
BUSINESS 





This year Autopoint is 1st with the 
newest in Christmas business gifts. 
Impressive items from 50¢ to 
$50.00. With personalized imprints 
for a lasting reminder, or without im- 
prints. Autopoint’s complete new line 
meets your every gift need . .. appro- 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents to shipping clerks. For 
gifts you’ll give with pride—see 
Autopoint Ist! 


FOR A LOOK AT OUR LINE 
mail coupon on your letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

A division of CORY Corporation 

1801 Foster Ave.,Chicago 40, Illinois, Dept. US93 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the complete new line of Auto- 
point Christmas business gifts. Without obligation: 
D Please send me your 1953 Gift Brochure 

© Please have your representative contact me 





Name 





Company Name 





Street - 


City 





ee ee State 
Please clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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. .. Quicker write-offs 
favored for plants 


out all the income tax they owe on divi- 
dends and other income combined. 

Congress, studying these two ap- 
proaches, will take into account the fact 
that the $200 exemption is estimated to 
cost about 200 million dollars in lost 
revenues, while the 10 per cent outright 
tax credit would cost 700 million. 

Depreciation. A more generous at- 
titude on depreciation of new plant and 
equipment also may be adopted next 
year. Leaders in Congress and the Ad- 
ministration favor more leniency. 

The problem here is the rate at which 
business should be permitted to recover, 
through tax deductions, the cost of fac- 
tories, machinery, stores, other invest- 





—Dept. of Labor 


WOMEN WHO WORK 
... tax relief for 5 million? 


ments. Right now, a company that builds 
a million-dollar plant might be allowed 
a future tax deduction of, say, $50,000 a 
year to cover the investment cost. After 
20 years, the entire cost would be re- 
covered, and no further deductions on 
that plant could be taken. 

The number of years over which com- 
panies must spread the cost of these in- 
vestments now is subject to close regula- 
tion. On the average, about 20 years is 
required to recover the cost of new equip- 
ment and plant. Businessmen are de- 
manding that they be allowed to write off 
investments more quickly, some insisting 
that any periods they select should be all 
right so long as they are consistent and in 
accord with accepted accounting. 

That idea is being widely accepted in 
Congress and the Administration, on the 

(Continued on page 93) 














MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure- 
ment, maintenance tied- 

up capital. You don't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping oF 
other countless contu- 
sions of truck ownership. 


DON’T 
BUY- 


s Lease 
| ROTEL 


howe 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members in principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin U-21 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
---WITHOUT CHARGE 


Se See eS SS SS SS Seq 





Yet you always have a 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name ; 
everything supplied but 
the driver! 
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Finance Week 
—— 


_.. The rub in tax cuts: 
where to find revenue 


theory that the quicker a businessman 
gets his investment back. the sooner he 
will invest more. Obsolete machinery, 
il] being written off under the old rules, 
could be ré placed profitably by modern 
equipment. Result could be a spur to in- 
dustrial growth. 

The drawback, again, is the huge cost 
in revenucs. Actually, most revenue 
losses would be temporary. A business 
never can deduct more than the actual 
cost of a facilitv. Revenues lost through 
rapid depreciation are recovered later— 
minus anv leakage through tax cuts. Yet 
a speed-up in depreciation means a loss 
of revenues just when the Administration 
needs money most critically. 

The upshot may be a compromise. 
Companies would be permitted, under 
one strongly backed proposal, simply to 
speed up depreciation and recover their 
costs in, sav, half the time now required. 
On that basis, Government would lose 
about 2.5 billion dollars a vear over the 
next 10 vears, assuming that only future 
investments were affected and that those 
investments held at about 30 billion dol- 
lars a vear in the future. Part of that loss, 
of course. would be recovered by Gov- 
ernment in higher income tax revenues, 
if the speed-up generated much_ busi- 
ness expansion. 

Other revisions. Those are the tax- 
relief proposals now getting the most 
attention, and the strong backing, but 
scores of others are being studied. 

A more liberal tax treatment of re- 
search expenses of small business is one. 
Another is tax exemption for income used 
by self-employed persons, such as 
lawyers, to set up pension plans. 

The problem. Only the prospect of 
huge revenue losses is restraining the 
rising sentiment for major tax relief in 
1954. The cost of just three revisions— 
in depreciation, in deductions for work- 
ing mothers and in dividend taxation— 
will come to about 3.5 billion dollars in a 
full year, as the table on page 88 shows. 
An additional 8.1 billions will be lost if 
tax cuts now provided in law are per- 
mitted to stand. With a 3.8-billion-dol- 
lar deficit in prospect already, these 
losses could raise hob with the official 
pledge to balance the budget. 

New and important sources of revenue, 
such as a national sales tax, or something 
approaching an austerity spending 
budget will be required to offset all these 
revenue losses and achieve a_ fully 
balanced budget. 

If that makes tax relief look impossi- 
ble, keep in mind that tax leaders in Con- 
gress and the Administration insist the 
outlook for relief is optimistic. 
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At Last... the BATTLE 
of the BULGE IS OVER! 


Gone are the days of the Business 
man’s wallet bulging with scores of 
credit cards... 


NOW! a» sinGcLe cREDIT CARD 
IS VALID in Thousands of Leading 
Hotels in the U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, 
ALASKA, PUERTO RICO and HAWAII 
as listed in this complimentary guide. 


SPONSORED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLICITY ITSELF: 


If, as an individual, Hf, as an employer, you 
you want check-cash- desire for yourself and 
ing privileges at hotels your executive person- 


nel, privileges of 
Cay Sen 9 SRS. charging hotel bills 
AND cashing checks 
... apply for TRAVEL- 
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TRAVELCARD and /or CHEKARD! 


SEND TODAY for information, application and 
free GUIDE listing participating hotels. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON: 





American Hotel Credit Corporation 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me information and application for 
(0 CHEKARD and [] TRAVELCARD 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


{. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre So soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


7 ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 
4 EVER PLAY Hh neal eo size and 

UT] double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 

“GUESS THE WEIGHT ? Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Some paper towels cost 

less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter*— 

| hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 

: vn, 


Scott Paper Company, Dept. US-2, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


SCOTTISSUE & TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


‘“ScotTissue,”* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WASHINGTON e LONDON e PARIS 





>> WASHINGTON--U.S. trade policies are getting a new going over by the finan- 
cial wizards of the free world. Criticisms of U.S. trade curbs cropped up fre- 
quently last week at the annual meeting of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. U.S. officials just had to duck and smile. 

Timing of the barrage is significant. These foreign experts want to get in 
their licks before broad new lines of Washington's foreign economic policy are 
drafted. That will happen in the next six months. 

World trade recovery since the war has been extensive. Production gener- 
ally is at high levels. But, these experts say, further large expansion of trade 
depends mostly on the U.S. If the U.S. lowers tariffs, eliminates import ‘quotas 
and "Buy American" policies, further simplifies customs entries, and speeds up 
investment overseas, world trade will get a big shot in the arm. Dollar earn- 
ings abroad will increase and curbs on trade and on free exchange of currencies 
gradually will disappear. But, the experts say, U.S. action is all-important. 








>> Seventeen men will point up the direction U.S. action may take. These men 
make up the President's Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. 

This Commission will go into all the matters above, and more too. Recommen- 
dations must be in the President's hands next March. Work starts in a week. 

President Eisenhower is on record as favoring expansion of world trade. 

The Commission, however, includes five Senators and five Representatives. 
So political repercussions of any recommendations will be carefully weighed. 

Whatever the Commission recommends, the fur really will start to fly after 
its report is made next March. There's doubt that Congress can complete a new 
foreign economic policy by next summer. 

Election year won't be a good time to come to grips with such matters as 
lower tariffs or elimination of import quotas (if these are recommended). 

U.S. business trend next Spring also will have a bearing on how Congress 
feels, say, about letting more foreign goods into U.S. markets. 

Only sure thing about foreign economic policy is that a report and recom- 
mendations will be made on it. What happens next is anybody's guess. 




















>> LONDON--Western European officials hope that the U.S. will take definite 
trade action next year. They note that half a dozen reports, made to Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower in recent years, have all plumped for less protectionism 
in the U.S., more liberalized trade, more dollar investment abroad. 

All these reports mean little, soon gather dust. Congress will call the 
turn. Few Europeans realize how little ice such reports can cut. British 
Treasury officials, in Washington for the Bank and Fund meeting, are doing a lot 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


of talking about their favorite project: Making the pound freely convertible 
into dollars of other currencies. 

The British would like to see the German Deutschemark, the Dutch guilder 
and the Belgian franc become convertible simultaneously with the pound. That 
would lessen risks all around. But the pound is their first concern. 

A convertible pound would open up half the world's trade now restricted by 
various types of onerous exchange regulations in the sterling area. 

But convertibility isn't feasible unless London can be assured of access to 
enough dollars or gold to head off any probable "run" on the pound by people who 
want to cash in while the cashing is good. The brief experiment with a con- 
vertible pound in 1947 failed because of a disastrous "run." 

Gold and dollar reserves in London, now totaling almost 2.5 billion 
dollars, are not sufficient backing for a convertible pound. 

The Monetary Fund can provide some backing for convertibility moves by the 
British or others. But, under present rules, the British believe the Fund is 
more or less hamstrung and can't provide enough for this purpose. 

So the U.S. Government has been approached to see what it can do. A cur- 
rency-Stabilization fund of 2 or 3 billion dollars has been mentioned. But this 
would have to be approved by Congress. Treasury authorities can make no promises 
on their own. The British are being told to hold off until the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy makes its report and Congress reacts. 

Aside from financial backing, the British won't try making the pound con- 
vertible until the U.S. shows by definite actions that a more liberal attitude 
will be taken toward imports. 














It's very clear that a convertible pound is months and months away. Some 
experts think it's just as well--for many reasons. 

Most important is this: No matter what the financial cushion behind the 
pound, it will not stay convertible long if Britain cannot earn her keep in 
world trade. Right now, it's largely because of import restrictions that 
Britain is making both ends meet. That's an unnatural situation. Pressure al- 
ready is heavy on Britain to let in more imports. When that happens, it will be 
easier to see whether a convertible pound is practicable. 





>> PARIS--The ancient and dishonorable custom of tax evasion by rich Frenchmen 
is getting a sudden jolt. The Laniel Government, with a great fanfare of pub- 
licity, is busily ferreting out some horrible examples of tax fraud. 

Tax inspectors find many Frenchmen are poor, judging from their tax re- 
turns, but rich, judging from their living habits. For instance: 





A Parisian owns three flashy cars and employs three servants in a fancy 
apartment. He didn't bother to file a tax return. The revenuers now have done 
this for him. They decided he must have an income of about $43,000 to keep up 
such an entourage, so they fined him accordingly. 

Another Parisian, with two cars and four servants, declared his income was 
$930. Tax experts figured it was really $28,500. 

Fines in such cases are running five times the normal rate. 

Losses to the French Treasury from tax evasion are said to run more than a 
billion dollars a year. Cash recoveries from tax dodgers will be slow but will 
be pushed in view of the huge budget deficit. Politically, the "soak the rich" 
campaign is important to a Government emerging from strikes and still facing 
higher-wage demands by the little people who do pay taxes. 
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JOHNSON EXPERIENCE 





The really tough jobs of temperature control go to Johnson. For instance, in the famous pharmaceutical 
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plant sketched above, Johnson Automatic Control regulates the most intricate air conditioning installa- 

tion in the world. 


PLANNING FOR THE PURPOSE 


For over 60 years, Johnson has manufactured, planned and installed every one of its systems to meet the 
individual requirements of eath specific job. The results speak for themselves for, wherever you go, in 
buildings everyone knows, the choice is Johnson Control . . . in countless industrial plants, office build- 
ings, hotels, schools, hospitals, theaters, department stores, apartments, commercial and public buildings. 


ASSURES BEST RESULTS 


This vast reservoir of experience is readily available to you, regardless of the size of your building, 
large or small, old or new. It is the best assurance that your problems of temperature, humidity or air 
conditioning control are best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively 
to manufacturing, planning, and installing automatic temperature control systems. 

















Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch prove to you 
the advantages of Johnson Control for 
your building. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct Branch 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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MR. TRUMAN OFFERS A KEYNOTE 
FOR NEXT YEAR’S CAMPAIGN 


Ex-President Sizes Up How Parties Differ in 
Approach to Voters’ Needs—Full Text 


(Following is the full text of former 
President Harry S. Truman‘’s address on 
Labor Day to a rally of AFL and CIO mem- 
bers in Detroit:) 


My friends, this is the first time in more 
than 30 years that I have not been in 
public office. I’m out of a job. And I'm 
having a wonderful time at it. But I’m still 
busy. I am only working eight hours a day 
now instead of 16. I have a lot of mail to 
answer. You'd be surprised if you knew 
how many people keep writing to me. On 
top of that I’m writing a book. I think it 
will be interesting, but it will be some time 
before it is published. 

Now I’m more than glad to be here 
today, because I have a lot of friends in 
Michigan. I’m particularly proud to have as a friend your great 
young Governor, Mennen Williams. And I sincerely hope that 
the people of Michigan are going to keep him in public life for 
a long, long time. 

I am proud to have been the friend of another great man 
from Michigan. A man who had a different political faith 
from mine, but who did a great deal to inspire this country’s 
leadership of the free nations of the world—that is, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg. 

And it was my privilege later to know well his successor, 
another very able Senator from Michigan, Blair Moody. 

I heard that Senator Moody is leading an effort to set up a 
liberal daily newspaper here in Detroit. I sure hope he 
succeeds because it’s about time this great city had a Demo- 
cratic newspaper. When you think of it, it’s an amazing 
thing that a great city like this—with its thousands of Demo- 
crats and union men—have to read newspapers that are for 
the most part pro-Republican and antiunion. 

Those two words go together and I mean it. But that’s the 
way it is over most of the country. That’s the way it is in my 
home town. These Republican-publisher-controlled papers 
have no compunction about suppressing or distorting the news. 
They even won't let you read it if they can get away with 
it—that’s what they do at home. 

But you can help change all that here. If you will get be- 
hind a liberal newspaper and support it, you can make it a 
success. 

Now, my friends, this is Labor Day, 1953, and on this day 
we naturally think of two leaders of organized labor—two 
great men—who devoted their lives to the cause of the work- 
ingman, and who passed away this last year. 

It isn’t just the workingman and woman who owe a great 
debt to William Green and Philip Murray, it is the entire 
country. For these men helped to shape organized labor as 
a great constructive force for the good of the country. They 
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brought labor to a position of responsibilit 
and opportunity it had never had before, 
Don’t think that was an easy job. It was, 
hard, lifelong struggle. 

Some of you younger men and women in 
the labor movement can’t remember back 
to the days when a man put his livelihood 
in jeopardy, together with the welfare of 
his wife and children, if he signed a union 
card. You can’t remember the days of the 
labor spy and the private police force, and 
the labor injunction. But Bill Green and 
Phil Murray fought through those days, 
and they fought to win and did win. 

When the Wagner Act went on the 
books as a federal law, a new era began in 
the industrial life of this great country of 
ours that was the Magna Charta of labor’ 
rights, but it has brought benefits to all American citizens, in- 
cluding those outside the ranks of organized labor. It ha 
meant higher wages and greater purchasing power, higher 
productivity, and a rising level of prosperity for all of us. 

I was in the Senate when the Congress passed that Wagner 
Act, and I am proud to say I voted for it. I was in the White 
House when the first attempt was made to cripple that law, 
and I vetoed that effort. But that famous do-nothing 80th 
Congress did do this—it passed it over my veto, and put the 
Taft-Hartley law on the books. 

Now, the Taft-Hartley law is a bad law, and during the 
last presidential campaign there was a promise made, by the 
Republican candidate, that it was going to correct its in- 
justices. But I haven’t read about anything being done along 
that line—and I want to tell you I’ve been reading the record 
pretty regular. 

Bill Green and Phil Murray saw the labor movement 
through some stirring times, and now their job has bee 
passed on to two other fine and able men. They are both 
good friends of mine, and they are wise and _ resourceftl 
leaders. I don’t think you could have two better men thai 
George Meany and Walter Reuther to head the labor move- 
ment. 

Your new leaders have the responsibility of holding the 
gains that labor has made—holding them against a spit 
of reaction that is using the election results of the last fal 
to get back in the saddle again. But they have a broade 
responsibility than this. It is the responsibility of acting, n¢ 
just as the representatives of a particular group, but rathe 
as leaders in promoting the welfare and progress of th 
whole country. 

This means that labor must act to keep the unions fre 
from corruption and Communism, the way George Meat! 
and Walter Reuther are doing. It means that the branche 
of labor ought to work together, work in greater unity {0 


—United Press 
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a common goal—and I am glad to see that your leaders 
are doing just that. And that’s good for the country, my 
friends. 

This is a very wise course, because in this present political 
situation, if you don’t hang together, there will be some people 
only too eager to hang you separately. 

One of the advantages of being in so-called political re- 
tirement is that it gives a man more time to think. I have 
been thinking a lot, in recent months, of the path this coun- 
try has followed in the past 20 years, and of where it is head- 
ing. I would like to share some of those thoughts with you 
here. 

My mind goes back to the great depression that began 
almost 25 years ago, and to the great efforts that were 
being made in Washington to overcome it when I first 
went to the Senate in 1935. I ask myself: Why did we 
have that depression, and what was the essence of the New 
Deal? 

The main answer to the first question is, I think, that in 
1929 we had a very unhealthy distribution of the national 
income. The people at the top had more than they could 
use, and the rest of the people did not have enough pur- 
chasing power to buy the output of our factories and farms. 
The big boom of the "20s increased the income of the top 
5 per cent of the people, but it actually decreased the income 
of the remaining 95 per cent. 

Stock issues were boomed to fantastic heights by specula- 
tion. But even when the speculators were rolling in profits, 
agriculture was in a depression. Workers, teachers, profes- 
sional people were at the mercy of a speculative bubble, 
blown by the few in the interest of the few. 

The Government, controlled by the very groups who were 
doing the speculating, was entirely helpless. All that Mr. 
Mellon could suggest as the disaster approached was that 
it looked like a good time to buy bonds. But no one had any 
money to buy bonds, and Mellon didn’t know how to give 
the poor people any money, either. 

Naturally the national economy couldn’t go ahead in this 
lopsided fashion and it collapsed. 

Now, the New Deal, in a word, was nothing less than an 
attack on this control of the Government and the economy 
by the few for the few. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Party took the Government out of the hands of the one 
small group of the population at the top, and restored it to 
the people as a whole, where it belonged. 

We attacked the problem in many ways. We stopped wild 
speculation. We taxed in accordance with ability to pay. We 
enacted minimum-wage laws and social-security laws. We 
helped agriculture and small business. We moved to develop 
the great natural resources of the country in the interest not 
of a few exploiters but of all the people. And, not least, we 
saw to it that the American labor movement got an even 
break with its employers in bargaining for decent wages and 
better working conditions, in order to raise the general stand- 
ard of living in America. 

We showed that the people could use the great powers of 
Government to help themselves in a multitude of ways—to 
bring electricity to the farmer’s home; to clear slums and 
build houses; to provide security for the aged, the handi- 
capped, and the unemployed; and, above all, to provide jobs 
for men and women who wanted to work. 

We did all this in spite of the most bitter opposition. And, 
according to the leading Republicans, this was “socialism.” 
It used to be called “galloping socialism,” but now I under- 
stand it is more fashionable to call New Deal measures, like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, “creeping socialism.” My 
friends, they're both pure nonsense, because they came out 

of the heart and soul of the American people, and they are 
contributing to the welfare of all the people. 

Now, what was the result of these measures? In 20 years, 
the living standards of our people were raised beyond any 
heights that the world had ever dreamed of. We proved that 
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full employment is possible, at high incomes—not just be- 
tween depressions—but all the time. We proved that de- 
pressions and recessions are not necessary. 

I won't ask you to take my word for it. 

I will refer you to Life magazine. You remember that 
Life magazine was not exactly a supporter of the Fair Deal, 
but last winter Life printed an article saying that in the last 
dozen years a “miracle” had been performed. 

Now I’m quoting from Life: 

“The once sick American economy has become the won- 
der of the modern world.” 

“The year 1929,” it went on, “is still remembered by gray- 
ing citizens as a time when things were really high, wide and 
handsome. Well, the total per capita income of the people 
of the United States was 40 per cent larger in 1950 than in 
1929, even making full allowance for the rise in the price 
level. What a lift like that means to millions of Americans in 
increased well-being is difficult to express without exclamation 
points.” 

And what is the reason? A major factor, this article says, 
“is that we are constantly redistributing the national income 
into the pockets of the less prosperous.” 

Well, my friends, I never thought I’d see the day when 
Life magazine would praise us for that, but there it is, in 
black and white. And you can see the same kind of article 
in everything from the Sunday supplements to the Wall 
Street Journal. 

And all this was possible because the Democratic Party 
did not believe in a sharply divided class society in America. 
We believed in a Government that belongs to all the peopie, 
and an economic system that benefits all the people. That is 
what saved us, and saved our system of free enterprise and 
capitalism, at a time when other countries have fallen into 
socialism or communism or fascism. 

The question now is, what lies ahead for us? 

The majority of the people last fall voted for a change in 
the political party which controls the Government. That was 
their perfect right but, oh, how sorry they are. But I don’t 
think they voted for a change in the social and economic 
principles that have made us so strong and prosperous. But 
that is the kind of change we're getting. 

There are plenty of signs of a return of that old philosophy 
that the object of Government is to help big business—on 
the theory that, if big business is well enough off, its wealth 
and income will trickle down to the rest of the population to 
keep the system going. 

There was that fellow Detroiter of yours, who gave his 
views on how to run the Government when he said, “What’s 
good for General Motors is good for the country.” 

I could go along with that if he included the people 
who work for General Motors and all the rest of the work- 
ing people of the country, the farmers, the white-collar 
workers and small businessmen—not to mention Ford and 
Chrysler. . 

More recently, another member of the Cabinet said, “We're 
in the saddle as an Administration representing business and 
industry.” No mention of the farmers or consumers or labor 
—just business and industry. 

This Administration has raised interest rates, all across the 
board. That may be to the benefit of the money lenders, but 
it surely does hurt the rest of the people. It hurts the veteran 
who wants to buy a house or start a business or buy a farm. It 
hurts the small businessman who needs credit to expand. It 
hurts the taxpayer who has to pay more interest on the public 
debt. It is a perfect example of that discredited old trickle- 
down theory, and that’s only part, my friend. 

There are other signs that the Government is no longer 
so concerned for the welfare of all of us. Our great public 
housing program, which was helping to clear America’s slums, 
has been condemned to death. Funds for enforcement of the 
minimum-wage law, which protects the lowest-paid of our 
workers, have been drastically cut. And the farmer, who 
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lives with greater economic hazards than perhaps any of us, 
is being told that he ought to “go it alone” again—as he did 
in the long farm depression that began right after World 
War I. 

You should hear the farmer and the cattleman weep and 
wail and ask forgiveness for voting as he did last fall; at least 
that’s true in my part of the country. 

Then look at what’s happening to the policy of developing 
low-cost electric power. The betrayal of the Hell's Canyon 
project in the Columbia River Basin tells the story. This is the 
greatest natural dam site left in America. For years we have 
been battling to keep it out of the hands of the power trust. 
It should be developed with maximum benefit to the public. 
Now the Secretary of the Interior has come along and said 
he thinks Hell’s Canyon ought to be turned over to the Idaho 
Power Company. 

If they give Hell’s Canyon away, others will follow. The 
power lobby is doing its best to take over Niagara Falls. 
And the bell will be tolling for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Rural Electrification and all the, rest. All this will 
mean less power and higher rates, fewer jobs and lower 
wages. 

Look what they have done with your immense offshore 
oil interests. They have given away billions of your dollars 
in oil to pay a political debt to the Shivercrats and the Dixie- 
crats. A right expensive political debt so far as the citizens 
of 45 of the 48 States are concerned. This, in my opinion, is 
the biggest steal in the history of this Government of ours. 
It makes Teapot Dome look like petty larceny. 

Now, my friends, you don’t have to take these things lying 
down. You can’t hope to change the philosophy of those peo- 
ple who are now in Washington; but, if you watch them 
closely and raise your voices loud and clear, you may be 
able to salvage some of these things. After all, they are just 
politicians, and they are influenced by public opinion. So, 
I urge you to put up a good fight, day in and day out, for the 
things you believe in. 

You may yet be able to get some of the public housing 
programs restored if you fight for it. 

You may yet be able to save Hell’s Canyon Dam from 
the private power monopoly, if you put your backs into it. 

And you may even force a little progress here and there if 
you push hard enough. The courts may even save your off- 
shore oil. 

You may be able to get a few improvements in the Taft- 
Hartley law; and you may also be able to get the Social 
Security law strengthened a little—although I doubt both of 
these things very much. 

Then there is another thing on which you ought to make 
your position absolutely clear. That is the dangerous philoso- 
phy that balancing the federal budget is the most sacred 
objective of the Government—more important even than 
giving us the best Air Force in the world, or protecting 
great cities like Detroit from ‘devastation by Soviet atomic 
bombs. 

Now, I am a great believer in a balanced budget, and I 
kept the Government budget balanced, too, until] an emergen- 
cy came along, and that was a lot more important than all the 
balanced budgets in the world. 

We have to put first things first. And the security and 
safety of this nation comes ahead of everything else, so far 
as I am concerned. I don’t see how anyone can take chances 
with our national defense, at [this] time in the world’s history. 
I should think a first-class Air Force and _ air-raid-defense 
system, that would protect all our great cities and industrial 
centers, would be worth quite a lot to us just now—even if 
it unbalanced the budget for a while and deferred a tax cut 
for some years to come. 

It might even be better for the top-bracket income groups 
than the money they will make on a tax cut, because those 
extra dollars aren’t going to do them much good if the whole 
country is devastated. 
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My friends, we can’t just turn away from the international 
situation and wish it didn’t exist. And, as Gen. Omar Bradley 
said the other day, you don’t start coasting before you reach 
the top of the hill. When you do, you soon start rolling 
backwards. 

The world picture is full of hope today, just as it is full of 
danger. The sacrifices we have made in building up our de. 
fenses, the lives that have been laid down in stopping aggres. 
sion, have not been in vain. 

In these past years we have stood loyally with our Allies 
and they with us. We have maintained unity and increased 
our defensive strength. It has been a sound, responsible, and 
understanding policy. 

We are entering a period of negotiations, we hope fruitful 
negotiations, with the Soviet group. As I have often said, 
whether these negotiations are successful will depend entirely 
upon them. But we must negotiate from strength, my friends, 
Strength is what Communists understand and respect. 

Strength comes from unity with our Allies, from the 
sympathetic understanding of all free peoples, and from the 
power of our defense forces. If we allow our unity to waver, 
if our understanding with our Allies becomes misunderstand- 
ing, if we whittle away the power of gur defense forces, just 
when we begin to negotiate, we just invite disaster. 

I believe the free world is going to win this struggle. I think 
we are going to win because we are free. And in this fight the 
free labor unions, all over the world, are one of our most 
important assets. 

We have all been thrilled, these past two months, by the 
noble and costly resistance to Communist rule in East Ger- 
many and East Berlin. What started that movement that shat- 
tered the myth of totalitarian invincibility? It was the work- 
ing people of East Germany. It was the average, everyday 
trade unionist of East Berlin who dared defy the Communist 
terror. 

That is something for all of us to think about, and I hope 
that the trade unions of this country will continue to expand 
their great work of co-operation and encouragement because 
it is through such channels as these that the message of this 
country can reach the hearts of the people of other lands. 

For the last seven months now the American people have 
had a representative overseas who has been truly able to 
reach the hearts of the people of other lands. He’s come back 
now and he will soon tell you what he saw and what the 
chances are in the world-wide fight for peace and freedom. 
I hope you'll all listen to him when he talks. He’s a wonderful 
observer—just as he was a good Governor and an able candi- 
date. And he always will be a great human being. That’s Adlai 
Stevenson. He’s going to talk at Chicago on the evening of 
September 15, and that’s close. 

In our hopes for world peace and freedom, we are not 
Republicans and Democrats; we are all Americans. We all 
believe in making every effort for world peace. 

I want to see this great country of ours continue to follow 
the ways that have made us the strong and prosperous nation 
we are today. Our strength at home is the foundation of all 
our efforts abroad. Our strength at home flows from the fact 
that we have made this truly the land of opportunity for all 
our citizens. This is a land where all men come together ina 
co-operative effort to raise living standards and to broaden the 
horizons of hope for all of us. We discovered the way to do 
this after years of suffering and economic distress. 

I don’t want to see anyone take us back to the old ways of 
greed and arrogance and indifference to the public weal, 
which we rejected 20 years ago. Because I know, if those days 
return, we shall lose our strength at home and our moral 
leadership abroad, and the path will lead to depression and 
destruction. 

So keep a good watch, and, on this Labor Day, remember to 
be alert in all things that concern the public welfare, and do 
all you can to hold this nation on its course of prosperity and 
justice for all men. 
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that foreign power or by the propaganda of their own 
Government or by both that the purpose of the for- 
eign power was to enslave the Russian people, then I 
would expect they would behave very much the way 
they behaved in the last war, and they put up a good 
show of resistance. 

However, there is another factor in the situation 
which has nothing to do with patriotism. That is the 
feeling of the Russian people with respect to the pres- 
ent regime and, in 1917, the Czarist regime. For 50 
years before 1917 there had been in Russia bitter re- 
sistance, largely underground because of the repres- 
sion of the police. to the Czarist regime. 

It had expressed itself in numerous acts of terror- 
ism, in the assassination of at least two Czars, and in 
a continual campaign conducted by Russian refugees 
abroad against the prevailing system at that time in 
Russia. In 1917 when the revolution came—and I am 
speaking now of the February revolution, not of the 
October revolution—it was, I think, an expression of 
the feeling of the Russian people against a regime 
which they considered to be oppressive and tyran- 
nical, and it occurred at that time because as a result 
of the war situation the whole regime had been so 
weakened that they were in a position to express their 
opposition. 

In the second World War you had two phenomena 
which went in the same direction. In the first place, in 
the first six months of the war, when the Germans 
were advancing very rapidly and when the German 
policy with respect to the peoples of the Soviet Union 
was not clear, there were mass surrenders of troops 
and a general disposition on the part of the popula- 
tions, be they Ukrainian or Belorussian or Russian, 
to welcome the German forces as liberators. 

That situation changed only when it became clear 
as a result of German actions that their intention was 
not to bring liberation but to bring a new form of 
slavery, and as between German slavery and Commu- 
nist slavery they preferred the latter. Nevertheless, 
you also had later on in the war a very substantial 
movement on the part of Soviet prisoners of war in 
German hands to form themselves into Russian libera- 
tion units with the idea of ending Bolshevism. 
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Now, I’ve gone into the whole history of that partic- 
ular movement at some length, and I personally am 
convinced that these people were not fascists in any 
sense of the word, that they had no particular sym- 
pathy for Nazism, that they were strongly anti- 
Communist and took this opportunity to fight against 
the Communist regime. They were patriotic Russians. 

What would happen in the event of a new war in- 
volving the Soviet Union would depend, I think, on 
several factors. It would depend, first, on the war aims 
which were declared by the enemy of the Soviet Un- 
ion. It would depend, second, on whether the war was 
of such a nature as to permit, by whatever military 
actions were tak:ng place, actual physical contact be- 
tween the ground troops of the two sides so that if 
there was a disposition on the part of the Russian 
troops to defect, they would be able to defect, which 
obviously would not work in the case of a largely air 
or naval war. And, third, I think probably it would 
depend—as these things do in almost any war, whether 
Russians or non-Russians are involved—on the for- 
tunes of war itself. 

Q Does anyone have a timetzhle as to when this 
situation with Russia might jell, when there might be 
some succession, how long it will take to work out this 
matter of succession? 

A If anyone has a timetable, I haven’t heard about 
it; 

Q Do you think it is a matter of years? Is it likely 
to move with speed or with deliberation? 

A I don’t think it’s predictable. If you want to go 
back to the last succession that took place in the Soviet 
Union, it took Stalin from 1924 to 1938 before he con- 
solidated his power. The struggle for power was going 
on throughout that period. Now, it’s conceivable that 
in the present situation they might be able to do it 
much more rapidly, and it is also conceivable that it 
may produce greater internal disruption than the 
last one. 


Concern Over Army Allegiance 

Q Is the Army an instrument of the party or can 
the Army be independent of the party? 

A Theoretically the Army is so thoroughly pene- 
trated by the party and by the security forces that it 
is a tool of the party. 

The question of the allegiance of the Army has 
always been one which has been of major concern to 
the regime, and they have tried to devise a system 
which would assure that the Army remained loyal. 
That system includes membership in the Communist 
Party of all top commanders and, in the air service at 
least, practically all officers. That is not true of the 
other services to the same degree, but it is true that 
certainly the bulk of line officers in the Army and 
Navy as well would be party members. They also have 
tried variations on the system of political commissars, 
which meant divided command responsibility between 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- ‘The Army is infested with secret-police informers’ 


the professional military men and the party repre- 
sentatives. 

The Army is infested with secret-police informers 
who report on everybody in the organization. All these 
devices are used in an effort to assure the allegiance of 
the Army to the regime. However, it’s one thing when 
you ha. > a recognized head of state, such as Stalin 
was, and it’s another thing when you have a situation 
such as the present one, where there is no recognized 
head of the state, recognized in the sense that he has 
asserted his authority over all the power factors that 
might possibly oppose him. And in this kind of situa- 
tion it is entirely conceivable that you might have 
splits within the Army, and that the man who thought 
he could assure the political reliability in the Army 
might not be able to assure the allegiance of the pro- 
fessional military. 


How Military Is Controlled 

Q Wasn't that true in Hitler's case? He couldn't 
command the loyalty of the Army? 

A I don’t think Hitler ever had the same penetra- 
tion of the Reichswehr. 

Q But through Hitler you had another army, one 
army watching another army. That is quite a problem, 
to control people with guns—how do they do that? 
Do they deny them live ammunition? 

A Live ammunition normally is issued only to se- 
curity forces. 

Q What do they use? 

A They issue the ammunition, they go out on ma- 
neuvers, they bring it back and have to account for 
every bit. 

Q Who holds the key to the arsenal? 

A That’s the security fellow. 

Q But now he’s been liquidated— 

A That’s right. 

Q But there’s a new head of the security forces? 

A Yes. The system remains the same, and they hope 
Mr. Kruglov, Beria’s successor, will be loyal. 

Q Isn't it conceivable that he will be, and they can 
run Russia by committee? 

A Let me ask you a question: Have you ever known 
anything that was ever run by a committee? Maybe 
the Russians can do it, but I think the odds are against 
it. 

Q We've had systems of triumvirates and pro- 
consuls— 

A But for how long? I grant you they may be able 
to run it by committee for a while, but I would think 
that the efficiency of the system would demand a 
leader. 

Q Can that kind of dictatorial system work, any- 
way, over the long run? 

A My contention is that you can’t have a dictator- 
ship without a dictator. 

Q And if you have a dictatorship that really en- 
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slaves the people, at some time there would be resist. 
ance from the bottom? There was in Russia under 
the Czars— 

A Resistance from the bottom, in the Soviet Union 
at least, to mean anything requires a very favorable 
combination of circumstances. 

Q They have to have a war with the outside? 

A Either that or a very widespread— 

Q Resistance to the Czars historically really came 
from the upper level, however, didn’t it, not from the 
serfs who were freed? Is there any evidence of any 
organized resistance inside Russia at all? 

A The only resistance you can dignify by the name 
of resistance, whether you call it organized or un- 
organized—it may be organized on a small scale—is on 
the periphery in the areas which have been acquired 
since 1939. 

Q Like the Baltic states? 

A Yes, and the Western Ukraine. And there isn’t 
much there. 

Q Don’t you think the Russian Communists have 
lost a lot of appeal in the last few years? 

A I think they have in some parts of the world. I 
think they still have a considerable appeal in colonial 
areas. 

Q Don’t you think there is something to this theory 
that the revoiutionary enthusiasm was at one time a 
pretty vital force, and now it has disappeared? 

A I think so, except for colonial areas and ex- 
colonial areas such as India and Indonesia—the entire 
southern fringe base and Africa. I don’t think Com- 
munism has very much appeal in the Arab group. 

Q Is it receding or progressing in Western Europe? 

A I think as far as ideological force is concerned 
it has receded. 


BIG FOUR CONFERENCES— 


Q Churchill seems to differ with Eisenhower on the 
value of a Big Four conference. Is that a different 
appraisal than the British have? 

A I assume it is. I think there are two factors in- 
volved in that situation. One is the very simple ques- 
tion of whether anything can be accomplished by a 
conference on that level. 

The other thing—and I think this should be the 
controlling factor—is whether your estimate of the 
other side is that he is prepared to do some serious 
negotiating. In other words, if your estimate of his 
situation is that on some particular outstanding issue 
he is so unhappy about his position that he might be 
prepared on proper terms to make concessions which 
you would consider desirable, then there may be some- 
thing to negotiating. 

On the other hand, if your assessment of his position 
is that he does not have that feeling about anything, 
then it gets down to being a propaganda show, pure 
and simple, and you can have a Big Four conference, 
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.. “Risk of war is less than before Stalin’s death’ 


if you like, to meet the criticism of the French Com- 
munists or anybody else. 

Q There were some people who thought Malenkov 
would welcome such a chance to be made into a big 
shot in his own country, feeling that it would build 
him up to a position where he could take over his ri- 
vals in the power struggle. Hence, he was pressing 
for that for his own selfish reasons. Is there anything 
to that? 

A I find that a little hard to accept. 

Q In other words, the Russians don’t think of pres- 
tige coming out of conferences with us? 

A No. It seems to me that if participation in an in- 
ternational conference played any part in the internal 
power struggle in the Kremlin, it would tend more 
to go along this line: that the particular individual 
representing the Soviet interests abroad would, in the 
first place, be laboring under the disability that for a 
period of anywhere from three days to two or three 
weeks he would be out of the country, cut off from his 
own particular reserves, in a position to be very neatly 
by-passed. 

That’s one thing. Now, if as a result of this confer- 
ence, it can be interpreted—and always in a totali- 
tarian state it can be so interpreted if somebody 
desires to interpret it that way—that he sold the Soviet 
Union down the river or made a deal with the foreign 
exploiters and capitalists, again he’s vulnerable. 

So that I would be inclined to say that participation 
by any one of the top individuals in this kind of 
conference might be a disadvantage rather than an 
advantage. 

Q The Soviet press, when the top-level conference 
was discarded, complained editorially— 

A Ah, but that’s something else again. They’re 
making propaganda. 

Q Why not have it in Moscow, so they could just 
take off part of the day? 

A Well, if conferences paid off in Russia, Vishinsky 
would be the boss of the Kremlin today. 

Q If you have a conference and get an agreement, 
is there any assurance that you are going to have an 
agreement respected in Russia any more now than it 
ever was in the past? 

A Not unless you get the kind of agreement where 
you can enforce it yourself. 


Difficulty of Understanding Russians 

Q Do you think the Russians are an enigma, or that 
we just don’t know enough about them? 

A I think the Russians are difficult for the West to 
understand because they’re so completely alien to our 
way of life and our way of thought, and that it is 
extremely difficult for a Westerner to put himself in 
the position of a Russian and think the way a Russian 
thinks. 

I don’t think, by and large, that the West has paid 
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enough attention in its education to Russian history 
and Russian culture. It’s hard enough for an American 
to understand how a Frenchman thinks, let alone pro- 
jecting that to the Russians. It really gets to be a 
serious problem. 

Q Do you mean that to apply only to Americans? 

A Oh, no. That applies to Western Europeans as 
well. The closer you get to Russia. of course, the great- 
er the understanding of the Russians. 


CHANCES OF WAR— 


Q General Gruenther, Supreme Commander of Al- 
lied Forces in Europe, told us in an interview recently 
that if the Allies continued to build an adequate de- 
fensive force now there never would be a war with 
Russia. That was a military appraisal. On a political 
appraisal, what do you think? Are political forces 
working toward war? 

A Well, “never” is a long time. My feeling is that in 
the present situation in the Soviet Union the risk of 
war is immeasurably less than it was before Stalin’s 
death, provided—and I make one provision—provided 
that we maintain a position of military strength. There 
you can immediately get into an argument as to what 
a position of military strength would be, and that ob- 
viously is one that can be debated. But a sufficient 
measure of military strength to leave the Kremlin in 
no doubt that we’re in a position to inflict mortal 
damage on them. 

Q But has that psychology—the theory that if you 
built up your army the other fellow would be deterred 
—ever succeed in the past? Take the preparations that 
were made prior to 1914, prior to 1939—did they do 
anything but start the other fellow building up his 
forces in an armament race? 

A But we were in the postion where the other fel- 
low started it first. 

Q Yes, but we also joined up. Is there a single in- 
stance where an armament race hasn't resulted in war? 

To repeat an argument that ts heard constantly: If 
we didn’t build up our military strength, wouldn't 
they stew in their own juice and go to pieces faster? 
If we build up our military force, hasn't the dictator 
a whale of a good argument for building up his arma- 
ment, solidifying his country, keeping his people un- 
der dictatorship, keeping them suffering, all on the 
basis that this aggressor is coming from across the sea? 
Are we contributing to the inevitability of war by 
building up this armament? 

A If we are not in a position to contain the Soviets 
militarily, I think there is grave danger that they may 
move out into areas which are comparatively unde- 
fended. 

Q How do you account for the fact that they didn’t 
overrun Europe in 1946, ’47, ’°48 when we were de- 
mobilized? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... In Eurasia ‘they have everything needed for “offensive’’’ 


A I think our possession of the atomic weapon had 
a lot to do with it. But there was more to it than that. 
They had a very disorganized situation at home as a 
result of the war. It had been a very exhausting war 
for them. There was great destruction over.a vast ter- 
ritory which they had to rebuild and get back into 
operation. Also, they had extremely unreliable and 
undigested satellites in the west through which they 
would have had to maintain lines of communication, 
and while they undoubtedly could from the standpoint 
of strictly military capabilities have pushed to the 
Atlantic without much effort, they also would probab- 
ly have started a world war which they themselves 
were in no position to fight, and would have taken on 
the responsibility of controlling large areas in Western 
Europe which would have been hostile. 

Q They have that problem today, don’t they? 

A They would have great difficulties in Western 
Europe. 


MILITARY THINKING— 


Q Can you tell from your readings and the exam- 
ination of the information whether the military minds 
in Russia—-you spoke earlier of their not being im- 
pressed by strategic air and so on—can you tell the 
direction of the military minds in Russia today, the 
military thinking? Is it what we call “defensive think- 
ing’? You see, we’ve been told that the Russian mili- 
tary doctrine is essentially defensive. That’s the reason 
the Russians probably didn’t think much of strategic 
air power; it’s an offensive weapon—it’s not defen- 
sive. Is that right? 

A I would say, in so far as I am familiar with their 
military doctrine, it is primarily defensive as far as 
global war is concerned. It seems to me that if their 
doctrine were offensive, they would be concentrating 
on a different type of armament than they seem to be 
producing. 

Q Long-range bombers? 

A Long-range bombers, for one. Here it depends 
upon what you’re thinking of in “‘offensive” terms, be- 
cause if you’re thinking of the land mass of Eurasia, 
then they certainly have everything that’s necessary 
for an “offensive” operation. 

Q Except transport. 

A Well, you know, transport for the Russians and 
transport for the Americans are two different things. 

Q But how are they going to supply their troops 
when they try to move them up? 

A Well, they moved 1,000 miles, from Stalingrad 
to Berlin, and they did most of it on foot. They 
haven’t reached the point where all the boys have to 
ride on trucks in order to move. But it would seem to 
me that, if they were really thinking in global stra- 
tegic terms they would be building an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of Navy. 

Q You just spoke of their method of supply as well 
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as their transport—that they transported on foot, 
That’s essentially what we’ve been up against in this 
Korean war, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q We've seen a tremendous army moved on foot 
and overnight and we haven't been able to lick it by 
any air power. The Russians are pretty much im- 
pressed by that as a method? 

A The Russian pretty much takes for granted that 
that is the way to move. I don’t know how much you 
gentlemen have read of postwar writings of profes- 
sional German military men who had experience on 
the Eastern front during the war, but points that 
emerge very frequently in their comments on the war 
on the Eastern front are (a) the great-mobility of the 
Russians and (b) their unusual skill at camouflage. 

The Russian soldier normally is a fellow who lives 
pretty close to nature and seems to be able to adapt 
himself to any kind of terrain and any kind of weather 
and make himself pretty inconspicuous in the process, 
which apparently is a characteristic of the Chinese 
in Korea and various of the other peoples who are less 
advanced industrially and depend more on man power 
than on horsepower for getting things done. 

Q Haven't we got a pretty good case history here in 
the way this Chinese-Korean war was fought, a pretty 
good idea of how the Russians would probably oper- 
ate? Didn't the Russians help the Chinese pretty much 
in this war? To what extent do you think they were 
really in the thing? 

A In so far as my information goes, I would say 
that they were in it primarily two ways—one in logis- 
tic support and one in professional staff advice. 

Q Do you think they were in it with both feet? Or 
was it a side issue with them? 

A Deeply, but not with both feet. 

Q Up toa point, with some restraint? 

A I don’t think the Russians wanted this thing to 
erupt into world conflict. If they wanted to start a 
world war, there are plenty of other ways they could 
have started one. 


Danger in Bombing China 

Q Do you think they would have started a world 
war if we had bombed the bases in China? 

A I don’t know that the Russians would have. If 
they wanted to draw a technical distinction there, it 
still would not have been an attack on Soviet terri- 
tory. I think it would have depended very largely on 
what the sequence of events was after such a bombing 
had taken place. Presumably the Chinese would have 
reacted. Conceivably the Chinese would have been 
put in such a position by us that the Russians would 
have felt it was necessary to intervene. 

Q So the Chinese could have called on the Russians 
if necessary? 


(Continued on page 108) 
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Until 1950, most of the TV tubes pro- 
duced were no larger than 17”. Since 
then, sizes have been increased up to 27”. 


How the World Series got into millions of living rooms 


IF YOU are ever faced with a sudden need for Jots 
of things for some new product, remember the 
production miracle behind your TV set. 

In 1946, the nation was hungry for television. 
But only nine thousand 7” picture tubes were pro- 
duced for the entire industry. No one knew how to 
produce—in volume—glass parts of the required 
size, shape and quality. 

The problem was brought to Corning Glass 
Works. To find the solution, Corning had to de- 
velop a new glass ... had to improve controls... 
had to build new machines...had to invent 
wholly new manufacturing methods. This included 
a revolutionary, new spin-casting process which 
swirls molten glass into odd shapes accurately, 
fast, and at reasonable cost. 


TUBES IN MILLIONS 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF 
PICTURE TUBES 


INCREASE IN VOLUME OF 
PICTURE TUBES 


to recent industry figures. 





Since 1946, the sale of TV picture tubes 
has increased about 1222 times, according 


To keep up with mounting demands, Corning 
built a completely new plant and wholly revamped 
another. As a result of this program, Corning con- 
tinues to be a major supplier of the TV industry 
which this year will require—and get—about 
eleven million picture tubes, many of them as 
large as 27”. 

What this means to you is as clear as Corning’s 
optical glass. Corning research and manufacturing 
are ready to apply to your problem the same skill 
and effort which speeded the growth of television 
and many other industries. 


To find out how others are using glass by Corning, 
write for your copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Glass 
and You.” 
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Corning, New York 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS, 119 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new brochure, “Glass and You.” 
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. « « ‘No doubt of Russian hostility toward the Japanese’ 


A They could have called, but whether the Russians 
would have come or not is another question. 


AGAINST TWO-FRONT WARS— 

Q You were in Russia during a very important pe- 
riod that might be analogous to this very thing we 
are discussing, and that was the period before their 
entry into the war with Japan. As we get it here, as we 
got it at the time, there was the greatest hesitancy on 
the part of the Russians at going in, and it was only 
after they got a great many concessions, and they 
got a great deal of promises of this, that, and the 
other thing, that they even agreed to go in. Now, there 
are two aspects to that. Was that because they didn’t 
think the Russian people would be particularly in- 
terested in an offensive war with Japan, or was it be- 
cause they were preoccupied on the Western front and 
didn’t have the resources, or was it because Stalin 
might have been afraid that the people wouldn't go 
for it because it was another war? 

A I don’t think that there is any doubt of the hos- 
tility of the Russians toward the Japanese. The Russo- 
Japanese War was still of sufficiently recent history 
so that—at least as far as it is possible for a foreigner 
to get reactions on the way Russians feel—there was 
a strong anti- Japanese feeling among the people. 

I would say that there probably were at least two 
factors that entered into the official line which was 
taken by the Soviet Government on that issue. One 
certainly was the situation on their Western front. 
They had a pretty tough row to hoe there. They had 
lost a great deal of territory which they were then in 
the process of regaining. At the time of the Yalta Con- 
ference, they had recovered all of their prewar terri- 
tory and were then standing on the Vistula in the 
center of Poland. They knew that they still had a lot 
of German resistance ahead of them, and I think it’s 
probably fair to say that Stalin was a smart-enough 
strategist to want to avoid a two-front war. Main- 
taining two fronts for the Soviet Union, if it involved 
a long and difficult campaign on the Asiatic front, 
would have put a tremendous additional strain on 
their resources. 

Admitting that they had fairly strong forces in the 
Far East, which could have carried on a fairly short 
campaign, if they then had to begin supplying them 
across the whole length of the Trans-Sib [railroad], 
it could have been a pretty tough business. But I think 
there was another factor in the situation. I think you 
couldn’t have kept the Russians out of the kill in the 
Pacific because they had too many interests involved 
politically. 

Q But this was after V-E Day, wasn't it? 

A They were making commitments in January, at 
Yalta. 

Q They were conditioned on the V-J Day outcome, 
though? Isn’t that why they were hesitating? 
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A I am suggesting that Stalin, in his usual fashion, 
was driving the best bargain he could, that he was 
playing hard to get. 

Q But you have there the psychology of fear, the 
Soviet fear of a two-front war haven't you? Stalin 
wouldn't give up one war until he was sure of winning 
it and then go into the other one. I have not been able 
to understand the arguments made in the Korean war 
about Russia, the arguments that Stalin wouldn't be 
concerned about fighting a two-front war, that he 
would like it. On the contrary it seems to me that he 
would be risking everything he has gained since V-] 
Day— 

A I would agree with that. I think their action in 
Western Europe supports that thesis because, after 
the Korean war started, their policy in Western Eu- 
rope became much milder. 

Q Did Stalin ever appreciate our help in the Eu- 
ropean war? You get a variety of opinions on that. 
Harry Hopkins gives the impression that he did at 
times— 

A I think this is a matter of definition, whether 
you mean by “appreciation” whether he understood 
how much American help meant to the Soviet war 
effort or how much public recognition he gave it. 

_ Q Appreciate, then, in the sense of being able to 
evaluate— 

A It seems to me that the nature of the specific re- 
quests which the Russians made for individual items 
of mechanized equipment and the vigor with which 
they pressed those requests are pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that they had a very real appreciation. 

Q Were you in Moscow when they were pressing 
for the second front earlier than we were willing to 
give it to them? 

A Yes. 


Reaction to North African Landings 

Q Well, to state it another way, the historical rec- 
ords, as far as we know them, say that rather than g0 
to North Africa, Marshall and the other people wanted 
to open up a second front in Eastern Europe. Church- 
ill said ‘‘No,” that we were not ready, and so forth. 
Moscow said “Yes, that’s the thing to do now.” What 
was your reaction to that at the time? 

A If you are speaking of the time of the North 
African landings, I don’t think the feeling was so 
strong—at least it wasn’t expressed publicly so 
strongly. Obviously, the North African landings coin- 
cided with Stalingrad, which was the low point in the 
Russian fortunes, and I think we can give the Russians 
credit for this much sincerity, that they were looking 
for anything that would tend to take the heat off them 
at that stage, and obviously landings in Europe would 
have taken off more heat than landings in North 
Africa. But when they really got extremely articulate 
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... ‘Their whole concept of air power was ground support’ 


on the subject of a second front was in the autumn of 
’43 and the spring of ’44 before it actually came off. 
Then they really put up a great public clamor. 

Q They thought it might not go through— 

A Well, they wanted to keep us out of the Balkans. 
That was their real concern. 

Contrast in U.S., Russian Supplies 

Q You were there during the war period. Now, one 
time during the war General Marshall, who used to 
have periodic visits with the correspondents, told us 
once we were having trouble with the Russians trying 
to get them to let us have any bases on Russian terri- 
tory so that we wouldn't have to fly across Rumania 
and all that territory in our B-29s. We asked why we 
should be having trouble with an ally, and he said, 
“Well, they don’t want to put our air forces in there 
so that their air forces will see how much better 
equipped and fed and rationed our people are than 
theirs are, and they frankly have told us that.” Do 
you recall that at all? 

A I remember it very well. In fact, I was to some 
extent personally involved. It happened that I went to 
the Kremlin as interpreter the night that this particu- 
lar question of bases was discussed with Stalin and the 
chief of the Soviet air forces, and I recall it very well. 
This was after Teheran. The agreement had been made 
in principle and this was the meeting to actually pick 
out the bases. Well, the original agreement was for 
three bases, and I recall very well that a map was un- 
rolled on the table and Stalin put his finger down at 
three points and said, “This is where they will be.” 

One of them was to have been up south of Lenin- 
grad, one of them was to have been around Onsha, 
which is Central Russia, and the other down at Pol- 
tava, where the eventual base was established. Well, 
they eventually pulled out on two of them and the 
only one that was finally opened up was the Poltava 
base. I think that factor undoubtedly entered into it. 
I didn’t know that they ever said that, but I think it 
is a reasonable speculation. 

It would be true under any situation in Russia, and 
I think it was probably particularly true in the war 
situation, and maybe there was some validity to it at 
that time, because certainly the Russian people went 
through a pretty rough time during the war. 

When the Poltava base was finally opened, it was 
one of these typical American operations. I mean 
everything was there, including even, I believe, a post 
exchance. It was laid out in that way, you know. 
This, deposited down in the Ukrainian countryside, 
was really quite a phenomenon. 

Q So there was just that one base? 

A Yes, and I think they flew only two missions. 

Q And yet from a strategic standpoint wasn’t it es- 
sential that those planes operate those bases in order 
to assist in the operations of the Russian Army? 
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A They never assisted in the operations of the Rus- 
sian Army. They were used entirely for strategic 
bombing. 

Q But obviously if they helped our Army, weren't 
they essential to their operations? Didn’t they care 
anything about destroying munitions dumps and s09 
forth with these bombers? 

A I would say that this is a question of priorities 
with the Russians, and on questions of priority which 
affect, or which they feel affect, their internal securi- 
ty, they are usually willing to pay a quite heavy price 
for the operation to be done in some different way. 
You are certainly familiar with the fact that the com- 
modity which the Russians had the most of to expend 
during the war was man power. What they took good 
care of was their equipment and their airplanes and 
their guns and so on. 

The Russians, at least during the last war, in my 
opinion—and I am really getting out of my bailiwick 
here, but I’ll express the opinion anyway—were never 
really convinced of the usefulness of strategic bombing. 

I remember—I think it was in the winter of ’43- 
44—when General Vandenberg come into Moscow 
with a lot of those Air Force photographs which had 
a mechanical device so that when you look at them 
you have a 3-dimensional view, and there were all 
these bombed German cities and it all looked very 
impressive—he at that time was commander of the 
Eighth Air Force—he took these pictures around 
and showed them to at least his opposite members in 
the Soviet Air Force and, I think, saw Stalin. Well, 
they didn’t make much of an impression, and I have 
a feeling that the Russians, and probably particularly 
Stalin, thought that this was another American gag. 
They really didn’t buy it. 

Certainly they didn’t buy it in the sense that they 
ever tried to engage in strategic-bombing operations, 
although they had some bombers they might have 
used for the purpose. Their whole concept, during the 
last war, of the use of air power was ground support, 
nothing else. They had these Stormovik planes which 
carried very heavy armament in the bottoms of them 
and were practically immune from ground attack. 


Waste of Man Power 

Q What is their attitude, as you observe it, toward 
the loss of life? Do they have the same attitude as we, 
or do they throw away human beings the way the 
Chinese do? 

A I don’t know that they are quite as profligate as 
the Chinese are, but their attitude is similar—certain- 
ly closer to the Chinese than it is to ours. 

Q There is an anecdote which I think is credited 
to General Eisenhower. The story goes that when he 
was talking with Marshal Zhukov about these detona- 
tion devices used against land mines, he asked Zhukov 
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. -- Big industry in Russia ‘will be a conservative factor’ 


what the Russians did about the mines when the 
troops were advancing. Zhukov answered, ‘‘Nothing.” 

“Well, then, how do you find out?” 

“We send a battalion across, and then we find out,” 
was Zhukov’s reply. 

Is that typical of the attitude of the men in the 
Army, or is it typical of Russians in general? 

A I would say it is a pretty basic Russian trait— 

Q That they just don’t care about human life? 

A No, not the way we do. 

Q Are they suicide people like the Japanese? 

A No, but they are fatalistic. 

Q That makes them good soldiers, doesn’t it? 

A Oh, yes. They are fine soldiers. 

Q That also takes a realistic view of their own re- 
sources, doesn’t it? 

A That’s right. 


IND!'STRIAL SPECIALISTS— 

Q To go back to the three elements mentioned be- 
fore, the Army, the secret police and the party, isn’t 
there a fourth, the industrialist specialist or mana- 
gerial class? 

A Yes, I think that is a very definite factor in 
the Soviet Union. I hesitate to call it a power fac- 
tor because it’s not organized the way the other 
three are. 

Q Why is it not absorbed within the other three? 

A For many reasons. It obviously wouldn’t be ab- 
sorbed within the police or the Army. The party cer- 
tainly infiltrates the industrial apparatus as it does 
any other branch of Soviet life, and I suppose you’d 
find the bulk of the top-level engineering and mana- 
gerial personnel are,-at least for purposes of record, 
party members. There are all kinds of party members 
in the Soviet Union. The mere fact of party mem- 
bership doesn’t mean that you can be counted in as a 
party power factor. 

Q Carrying a card isn’t enough? 

A No, and that I think is becoming increasingly 
the case. Now, in effect, what you have in the engineer- 
ing and managerial class, if you want to call it that, 
is a new phenomenon both in Soviet and in Russian 
life. It never existed in old Russia. And it is some- 
thing that’s been developing since the Communists 
embarked on their policy of industrialization. 

Q Are you speaking of technicians, engineers and 
so forth? 

A I am speaking of industrial managers, the men 
who run the plants that make the planes and the 
tanks and the tractors and everything else. Also, 
probably, a good many of the planners who lay down 
the industrial quotas. These people have quite a differ- 
ent attitude to both internal and external problems 
than your average, let’s say, academic party member. 
There’s some pretty convincing evidence that they are 
primarily interested in getting on with the job and 


doing a good piece of work in their particular field, 
that they resent interference from the outside, and 
that they at least are developing a sort of professional 
pride in their own lines of work, which cuts across 
all this party ideology stuff and which, also, may very 
well cut across any kind of foreign policy which would 
expose their industrial-development program to seri- 
ous risks. 

These are mostly young men. They are of the new 
Soviet generation, and I suppose the oldest in the 
group would be somewhere within the range of 40 to 
50, but there are a lot of upcoming young men be- 
tween 30 and 40. 

Q Probably a lot of pretty smart guys? 

A Smart, and not particularly interested in politics, 

Q Then Malenkov is not a representative of this 
class? 

A He is not a representative of this group in the 
sense that he has had this kind of background. He be- 
longs to this generation, but he’s come up another 
channel, up through the party. Now, I think it’s con- 
ceivable that—and this is a theory that is not original 
with me, it’s been expressed by a number of intelli- 
gent Soviet émigrés—and I happen to think there’s 
something in it—the theory is that increasingly these 
people who tend to play the kind of role, if you like, 
that big business and big industry play in the United 
States will be a conservative factor and, as they come 
of age and develop influence in party circles, they 
will tend to put a brake on an adventurous kind of 
foreign policy, and they may very well also substan- 
tially modify the ideological doctrine. 

Q The theory is that they will go out and try to 
sell the world? d 

A They will go out and try to sell the world their 
goods rather than ideas. 

Q Their principal interest will be in preserving 
their own achievements? 


A That’s right. 
PRODUCTION— 


Q What would be your comment on the variety of 
reports that we get as to the industrial know-how of 
the Russians? One point of view that we get is that 
it’s inferior to ours, that it couldn’t possibly build a 
huge war machine, etc. And you get the other report— 
that the Russians have all the German scientists, that 
they’re right up there with the best of them, that they 
can do anything we can do, and therefore their in- 
dustrial potential and their industrial machine is as 
good as anything we’ve got, and so on, except quanti- 
tatively. What do you think? 

A I think the answer to that question lies in the dif- 
ference in conditions between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. It’s dangerous to compare our in- 
dustry with their industry. I’ve known a lot of Amer- 
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- « e Economic blockade: ‘a deterrent in their rearmament’ 


ican engineers who’ve gone to Russia in the past un- 
der some form of contract with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. They usually went in there for the purpose of 
establishing some industry which was new to the Rus- 
sians. Without exception, I think, they all came out 
extremely critical of everything having to do with Rus- 
sian industry, and for perfectly good reasons. In the 
first place, the Russian attitude toward a foreigner— 
any foreigner, particularly foreigners brought in for 
a purpose of this kind—is that he is there to do a 
particular job. They put him off in a little compart- 
ment, he does his job, and he keeps his nose out of 
everything else. 

Well, Americans don’t like to do that, and get their 
noses in a lot of other things. That causes difficulty 
with the Russians to begin with. Secondly, they get in- 
volved in all kinds of bureaucratic red tape, which is 
more or less usual throughout the entire Russian in- 
dustrial apparatus, with respect to supply deadlines 
and that sort of thing. The material you need is never 
there the day that you need it, and there are an awful 
lot of headaches of this kind that get under the skin of 
any efficient American operator. 

In the third place, they usually have labor which 
has had no experience in the particular kind of oper- 
ation that they are going to engage in, who have to 
pretty much start from scratch and are all thumbs. 
You can’t say enough bad things about Russian in- 
dustry if you approach it from that point of view. 

But there is another side of the story. Russian in- 
dustry, being a state-operated industry, operates en- 
tirely on a basis of priorities. The state authorities 
determine what is of first importance and what is of 
second importance and what is of third importance. 
Supplies are allocated, engineering and managerial 
talent is supplied and skilled labor is provided on 
the basis of those priorities. 

Now, let’s say that a first priority is tank produc- 
tion. Tank production will function. Artillery produc- 
tion will function, airplane production will function. 
Now we’ll get down to a second level which, let’s say, 
is agricultural machinery. Well, that’ll function too, 
but not nearly so well. Then you get down to a third 
level, which is consumer-goods industries, and that 
will be in a frightful mess all the time. 


Priorities in Output 

Q You mean that all the brains and effort are in 
the first priority? 

A The major brains and the raw materials. Now, 
to get around to the root of your question, which is: 
Is Soviet industry capable of supporting a war effort? 
I wouldn’t venture to answer that question, but I 
would say this, that on items of military production 
which the Soviet considers to be essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their war effort, they would do 
a pretty effective job. 


Se 
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Q That includes the bomb? 

A It includes the bomb if they’ve got the bomb. 

Q You doubt that they do? 

A I’m not guessing one way or the other. 

Q Well, if you had to guess whether they had it 
or not, would you guess that they had it? Just pure 
guess. 

A I tell you, I suppose if you are going to make an 
informed guess about the question of the bomb, you 
have to be more of a scientist than I am. I would say 
this, that, let’s assume for the sake of argument that 
the Russians have been sufficiently impressed by the 
bomb and want to produce it—they feel it would 
serve some useful purpose to them. Let’s assume, sec- 
ond—this we don’t have to assume—we know they 
have a number of German scientists who were knowl- 
edgeable about the technique of atomic-weapon pro- 
duction. We know, third, that when they assign a 
priority to something, they put all their resources into 
it. On that basis it would seem to me likely that they 
may have been able to produce it. All I say is that, as 
far as I personally am concerned, I don’t know what 
the evidence is that is sufficiently convincing to say 
definitely they have it. 


Russian Industry's Problems 

Q How do you make an organization of that kind 
work? We have difficulty making a small organiza- 
tion work without some tangles. When you try to run 
a nation as vast as Russia, and do it through some cen- 
tral direction, how does it work at all? Industrially, 
that is, how would you operate it? It does seem to 
work to some degree— 

A They do produce a lot of hardware. 

Q But don’t they produce it in a very inefficient 
way? Isn’t Communism highly inefficient? 

A I think to any Western mind their system would 
be called extremely inefficient. There’s no question 
about that. 

Q Then how could it compete with ours? 

A It can compete with ours because they forego a 
great many of the things that we demand. 

Q They take it out on the people? 

A They take it out on the people. 

Q And then there’s the ability to assign priorities 
on the dictatorial basis— 

A Yes. 

Q Turning now to the economic side, can you tell 
from what you've read how much this blockade, or 
let’s call it an embargo, on various kinds of trade with 
Russia has done to them? How much have they felt it? 

A I have to depend pretty much on secondary 
sources for this, but the general opinion is—and I 
have no reason to differ with it—that the most that 
can be said for it is that it has been a deterrent in their 
rearmament program. To what extent it has been a 
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.. . ‘Factor in the truce in Korea: transportation’ 


deterrent it is difficult to say. Guesses range from 
three to five years on various specific items. 

There’s always this element involved in that kind 
of policy toward the Soviet Union: Whenever you de- 
prive them of something which is of strategic value, 
and they can’t get it from the outside, they are then 
spurred either to produce it themselves or to find some 
acceptable substitute for it, and, in effect, become in- 
dependent with respect to that particular item. I am 
not suggesting that this is good policy or bad policy. 
I am just suggesting that that is the result that it has. 

Q But still, in an era in which you need huge quan- 
tities of everything, doesn’t it mean that your indus- 
trial capacity has to be multiplied in order to accom- 
plish all this? Therefore, would you say that, generally 
speaking, this embargo has been effective? 

A I would say so. 

Q And yet its effect may be to give Russia in time 
of war a kind of auxiliary industry, or ersatz produc- 
tion, which is exactly what we don’t want, isn’t it? 

A Which might not otherwise be—that’s right. 


SOVIET AID TO CHINESE— 


Q What would you say is the amount of economic 
aid, the amount of their production, that they gave to 
the Chinese in the Korean war? Was it a sizable pro- 
portion of their stuff? 

A I don’t think it was a large percentage of their 
total production. I think the bind with respect to the 
Korean war, as far as the Soviets were concerned, was 
not production but transportation, the delivery of 
goods, trucks, railways. You see, their major indus- 
trial centers are in European Russia, and even if they 
utilized at full capacity their new industrial complex 
in Western Siberia, they still had to haul that stuff a 
long way. And you’ve got a double-track railroad 
here, running all those miles from European Russia 
to Korea, which had to supply the bulk of the heavy 
equipment which was being used by the Chinese and 
North Koreans, which we know was substantial. 

The Russians themselves have a very substantial 
program for industrialization going on in their mari- 
time provinces on the Pacific side. The advancement 
of this industrial program obviously depends upon 
logistic support from the home base. If you think in 
terms of a double-track railroad, and you put on it 
the burden of keeping a war going in Korea on the 
scale the Korean war was going, plus a large indus- 
trial development program in the same area, then it 
seems to me—and, again, this is largely in the field of 
speculation—but it seems to me that puts a very great 
burden on your transportation, and the Russian rail- 
way system is notoriously weak anyway. So that from 
my point of view really a most important factor in in- 
ducing the Russians to go along with the truce in Ko- 
rea was this transportation situation on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 
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WORLD REVCLUTION— 


Q How do you reconcile this defensive psychology 
which the military have, and which the Russians his- 
torically have had, with the Communist Party doc- 
trine of, well, converting the whole world—world revo- 
lution, going into satellite countries, expansion—how 
do those two basic trends seem to you to be recon- 
ciled, if they can. be? 

A You have two factors developed here. The occu- 
pation of the satellites was a prolongation of the war 
with Germany. They had to go through the satellites 
to get to Berlin and finish off the war. This was a fine 
opportunity to get in, and once they were there they 
stayed. As far as the ideology of world revolution is 
concerned, it’s based primarily on the premise that 
revolution will come from within the capitalist coun- 
tries and at best the Soviet Army will have to inter- 
vene to deliver the final blow. 

Q Yes, but the so-called “cold war” has gone be- 
yond that, because you’ve had offensive—not in the 
military sense—offensive operations in many coun- 
tries of the world which have been sustained by 
Moscow, which would indicate that the Russians 
were engaged in the technique either of trying to 
upset us from a revolutionary standpoint or that 
they actually thought they could take over in these 
countries— 

A They were sustained by Moscow not, however, 
with the use of Russian military forces. They were 
sustained logistically or they were sustained by the 
use of satellite troops or they were sustained by in- 
ternal revolutionary forces. 

Q But don’t you have a third element there? You 
mentioned the historic Russian defense psychology. 
You mentioned Communism. Don't you have a third 
—Stalinism? 

A Stalinism on this particular count wore a coat of 
many colors. Stalin built up his internal situation first 
and then he went out. 

Q Perhaps what I mean can best be illustrated by 
the word “provocative.” Here we've had since 1945 
various provocative acts—the Iran crisis, the Egypt 
business, the Tunisia business, the Berlin blockade— 
this stirring up of trouble. How can you reconcile that 
with the feeling that they don’t want to start a wat 
with the rest of the world? It seems to me they have 
risked starting wars almost every few weeks, every 
few months— 

A I think that is a question of their evaluation of 
the political situation at the time each one of these so- 
called “provocative” acts occurred. 

Q You think they took advantage of our weakness? 

A They took advantage of our weakness and felt 
they were not running a risk. There were soft areas 
here and there and they probed them. If they could 
get away with it, fine. And, for my money, that’s what 
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..- ‘I don’t think they expected us to get in on Korea’ 


they did in Korea, too. I think they expected to get 
away with Korea. I don’t think they expected us to 
get in on it. 


TACTICS IN U. N.— 

Q How do you analyze their absence from the 
United Nations at the time? Do you think that was 
deliberate? Do you think their absence from the U. N. 
in June, 1950, was accidental? 

A Without analyzing it very much, I’d answer “De- 
liberate.’ They seldom do things on that scale unless 
they are deliberate. 

Q Then it could be that they wanted to test us out 
and see what we would do? If they had been there, 
then they would have had to object. By being out they 
could test us and see. And yet by being there they 
might have stopped us from going in. Could it be that 
they didn’t want to? 

A You see, that’s where we get back to their original 
evaluation of the situation. My contention is that they 
did not expect us to go in, and therefore they did not 
anticipate they would have to stop something in the 
U.N. In other words, I think it was a miscalculation 
of our reaction on the part of the Russians. If you look 
at it from the Kremlin point of view, we’d given them 
every reason to think that we had written off Korea. 
We had been in there, we argued with the Russians 
about the unification of Korea, and then all of a sud- 
den we pulled out, and the Chiefs of Staff come along 
and say the place isn’t defensible anyway in a general 
war. Well, now, if you are sitting in the Kremlin and 
get reports of all these things, you say, ‘Well, the 
Americans have lost interest in Korea—” 

Q And they may have had the information that our 
Joint Chiefs, including Eisenhower, had said that in 
any general war we would not defend Korea. They 
might have known that. And yet would it have been 
necessary for them to know that much as long as they 
had so much external information? 

A If they know it, so much the better. But it all 
points in the direction of a relinquishment of Amer- 
ican interests in Korea. Now, if you are sitting in the 
Kremlin and writing a report on American intentions, 
you say, “Well, they don’t attach any importance to 
this area or that area—”’ 

Q Speaking of intentions, do you think Maclean 
and Burgess, the British diplomats who disappeared, 
are sitting in Moscow analyzing our intentions? Is 
there any evidence that they have people like that? 

A There is no evidence that I know of, and while 
Burgess and Maclean may be sitting somewhere 
around there, my guess would be that if they are used 
at all they are used merely on the propaganda side. 

Q Maybe they would use them the way we would 
use these fellows with the Communist background, to 
consult them to see how this American animal behaves 
under certain conditions? 


A I believe that the Russians would be even more 
hesitant to do that than we are. They would never 
trust them. 

Q Do the Russians receive accurate reports on what 
is g0ing on outside the Iron Curtain, or do the Soviet 
Intelligence report what they think the Kremlin wants 
them to report? 

A In so far as I am familiar with the process of 
briefing the top level, it seems to work something like 
this: They get a pretty good take from their various 
sources of information. I am not speaking now of 
diplomatic missions, because in so far as I am 
familiar with the functions of the Soviet diplomatic 
missions they don’t go in very much for reporting 
world-wide situations. That comes in through other 
channels. 

Q What channels are they? 

A Local Communist parties, military intelligence, 
internal security, and so on, not the Foreign Office 
reports. 

Q Why not? Don't they trust their Foreign Office? 

A In the first place, the Soviet diplomat abroad 
lives behind his own little Iron Curtain. He cuts him- 
self off from almost all contacts with his environment. 
Therefore, he hasn’t much to tell them. His function 
is largely that of a messenger boy. However, they 
probably get a very wide take. 

The question is: What happens to that take when it 
gets to Moscow? Who rakes the evaluations of it? 
What goes up to the boys who have to make the de- 
cisions? On that score, I don’t know. I am inclined to 
think that probably a great deal of the material that 
goes up is colored. How much is colored and to what 
degree— 

Q Then you think the people who make the deci- 
sions don’t have access to accurate information? 

A I think that is so. I think the Korean case is a 
particularly striking example of how the Soviets can 
go wrong in analyzing American intentions. And if for 
a moment we assume that they did not anticipate 
American intervention in the Korean situation, then 
the other acts of the Soviet at that time are much 
more easily explained. 

Q As a matter of fact, how would an American have 
guessed that should South Korea be invaded America 
would intervene? 

A All I can say is that he wouldn’t have had much 
basis for it. 


REFUGEES— 


Q You have been in Germany questioning many 
Russians. Have you drawn any particular impressions 
from these interrogations? Why do they run, for in- 
stance? 

A That’s a very interesting question, why they ran. 
I won’t go into a long discussion of motivation, but 
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..- ‘Soldiers are impressed by what they see in satellites’ 


I’ll say briefly that on the basis of the interrogations— 
and this was a very intensive interrogation of some 40 
Russian refugees—I would say that: 

(a) They do not run for ideological reasons, 

(b) In almost every case there is a long history of 
disaffection and dissatisfaction, which may be the re- 
sult of their own personal experience, and usually is, 
or may be the result of some unpleasant experience 
which their close relatives might have had, 

(c) There is almost always a precipitating event 
which causes them to make the decision to actually try 
to get across the frontier, and that precipitating event 
usually is of such a nature that they feel that their 
own lives or careers are in jeopardy, or in some cases 
they may have word that they are about to be rotated 
back to the Soviet Union and they’ve got some kind 
of an affair going on with a German girl and they 
don’t want to break it up. The number of cases in 
which German women are involved is large. The num- 
ber of cases in which the individual defector is in 
trouble or expects to be in trouble is also large. 

Q You are speaking of the German girls in the East 
German zone? 

A Yes. 

Q That is where all the refugees come through, 
isn’t it—East Germany? 

A A few from Austria, but mostly from East Ger- 
many. 

Q What do you learn as to what’s happening on the 
Finnish border, for example? Are there escapees over 
there? 

A Very few, and such as there are the Finns latch 
onto and handle in their own way. 

Q What do you mean by that—they turn them 
back? 

A They may turn them back or they may con- 
ceal them. 


What Refugees Know 

Q What kind of stories do these people tell? Do 
they tell of trouble in Russia? Do they know much 
about what’s going on, or do they usually know just 
their own situation? 

A I think, without exception, the defectors that we 
have had—who have run all the way from the ordi- 
nary ranks of the army up to grade colonel and, also, 
a few civilians who were in positions of considerable 
responsibility on the civilian side of the Soviet admin- 
istration of East Germany—knew just about their own 
personal life experience and their own personal job. 

In some cases the personal job was broader than 
others, but when you get beyond that particular area 
of the spectrum, you get practically nothing. And it’s 
a very striking thing about them that not only do they 
not profess to know anything about conditions be- 
yond their own sphere of experience and observation, 
but they are extremely reluctant to speculate. 











Q What is your idea as to why the Russians do a 
thing like holding the wives of correspondents as hos- 
tages? What was the theory back of that? 

A I can tell you what the theory back of it was, 
though the theory back of it is not the important thing 
here. This was just another gimmick the Soviets 
thought up to be nasty to the West. The theory back 
of it was that—and I know this was the theory back 
of it because Mr. Vishinsky once expounded it to one 
of our diplomats. The theory was that (a)—this 
started in 1945 and it was developed in ’46—the Soviet 
Union had need of all of its man and woman power 
for reconstruction, not one Soviet citizen could be 
spared; (b)—and this probably came closer to the 
truth—these Soviet citizens who want to leave the 
Soviet Union are not really loyal Soviet subjects, and 
when they get outside the Soviet Union they begin to 
make unkind and uncomplimentary remarks about 
the country, and the Russians just don’t want this 
kind of people kicking around in the outside world, 

Q How do you account in the recent change in their 
attitude toward this? 

A It’s one of the inexpensive gestures which the 
new regime is undertaking lately to persuade the pub- 
lic opinion of the West that it is now following a dif- 
ferent policy. 


Isolation of Soviet Troops 

Q Then all those many troops who have been in 
East Germany and go back to Russia—those troops 
carry back ideas? Are they afraid of them? 

A They are. There’s something like 300,000 occu- 
pation troops in the Soviet zone of Germany alone. 
They rotate on a two-year basis. They have been in 
occupation now for eight years. That means that there 
have been four rotations of 300,000 each, 1,200,000 in 
Germany alone, plus Austria and the satellites. These 
fellows are terrifically impressed—at least on the basis 
of the defector reports, and this is something on which 
there is unanimity in these reports by the defectors— 
they are terrifically impressed by what they see in the 
satellite countries and Eastern Germany. 

Because they’ve been brought up all their lives on 
this stuff about the Soviet Union—the greatest land 
in the world, you are much better off than anyone else 
—and then off they go into the land of the defeated 
enemy and find that everybody there is living better 
than they ever thought anybody could live. 

And apparently the psychological stages in their 
process of adjustment to the situation are something 
like this: 

First, the Soviet policy is to isolate them as much 
as possible from contact with the local population and 
any opportunity to observe local conditions. But it 
doesn’t work. They go out on maneuvers, they march 
through the towns. First, they are surprised, then they 
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... ‘Reception of Voice of America in Moscow is bad’ 


begin to get disillusioned about all the propaganda 
that they’ve been fed, then they think this is a pretty 
good thing and they would like to get in on it, and so 
that raises all kinds of disciplinary problems in main- 
taining this isolation they are supposed to live in. 
Then, sooner or later, they go back to the Soviet 
Union on leave, and that’s when they really get hit 
right in the face with it, because they had forgotten 
how really tough things were in the Soviet Union. 
They get back there and find their family living on a 
collective farm and barely eking out an existence. 


VOICE OF AMERICA— 


Q What's the real dope about whether our propa- 
ganda broadcasts are having any effect inside Russia? 
Is there any information as to whether they are heard? 

A That’s a very difficult question, and I don’t think 
anybody that I know of in the United States can give 
you the kind of answer that I’d like to give you. 

I can tell you this much about it: The Voice of 
America has invested a great deal of money in erect- 
ing a transmitting network which should be able to 
deliver an audible signal over most of European Rus- 
sia, but for every transmitter that VOA erects, the 
Soviets erect a jamming station. Reception of pro- 
grams in Moscow is bad—no question about it. The 
reception in the outlying areas is considerably bet- 
ter than it is in Moscow itself—the jamming is con- 
centrated on the Moscow area and perhaps on the 
other larger cities. 

The defector interrogation that we got in Germany 
revealed very few people who had ever heard VOA 
in the Soviet Union, revealed a great many of them 
who had heard it in Eastern Germany. What effect 
our broadcasts have is anybody’s guess. 

Q Let’s put it this way, then: Supposing we had 
broadcasts which reported just facts about the United 
States, and those facts really got into Russia, wouldn’t 
it be comparable to the facts which these rotating 
troops had gotten with their own eyes? 

A No. 

Q They wouldn't believe it, you mean? 

A The Russian—I guess this is true of any totali- 
tarian state—develops an extreme degree of skepticism 
about all forms of information. As far as he’s con- 
cerned, it’s all propaganda. 

Q That isn’t the same as they get from these boys 
when they come home? 

A No, because he’s been there, he’s seen it, he 
knows. 

Q Is there much evidence of those termites back 
in there? 

A Well, let’s not carry that termite analogy too far. 
They are termites, if you like, in the sense that they 
tend to undercut official Soviet propaganda about 
comparisons between conditions in the Soviet Union 
and conditions outside. But let us not jump to any 
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conclusions that because of any tales that go back 
there is going to be any substantial resistance. It is a 
factor in adding to the general disaffection. 


FREE FOOD— 

Q Do you think this business of furnishing all this 
free food was pretty much a ten-strike on the East 
Germans? Isn't that almost the best thing we've ever 
done? They can see the food and eat it— 

A The ones who can get to West Berlin to get it 
can see it and eat it— 

Q They are Germans, aren’t they? 

A Yes. As far as Eastern Germany is concerned, I 
think it was a good move. 

Q The East Germans are 100 per cent for you that 
way? 

A But that doesn’t cause much conversion. 

Q What is going to happen in East Germany, about 
this food offer, for instance? 

A One thing they are doing with respect to the food 
offer is sending in food themselves and lowering prices. 
At least it has had that effect. 

Q They are meeting the compétition? 

A Yes. In the border area. This is a small drop in 
the bucket. It doesn’t penetrate very far. They are ina 
very difficult position in Eastern Germany, a position 
which is different in several respects from any other 
satellite area. In the first place, they never can forget 
that they are contending for all of Germany, and con- 
sequently the measures of repression which they can 
use fairly freely in any other satellite area they have to 
use with considerable restraint in Eastern Germany, 
because everything they do there is immediately ob- 
served from Berlin and reported to Western Germany. 
Now, the Western Germans are the people whom they 
are trying to win over to their side. 

Q They haven’t made any progress in that, have 
they? 

A They’ve made no progress. They’ve been on the 
horns of a dilemma which, to my way of thinking, 
preconditions them to desire some kind of German 
settlement which is going to get them off the hook. 
They are never going to solve it. 

Q In Eastern Germany, then, there is a limit to the 
use of force? 

A That’s right. 

Q But if they let the Germans get together, the Ger- 
mans have a score to settle with them, haven't they? 

A That’s the problem they’re plagued with. Now, 
the East Germans, following Stalin’s death, having 
noted there were certain indications that the heat was 
being taken off, blew their top. That puts the Soviets 
in the extremely difficult position. Are they going to 
resort to really repressive measures to deal with the 
situation? If so, they lost whatever capital they had in 
the West. Or, are they going to allow the situation to 
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... ‘Satellites desire to get out from under Soviet control’ 


continue? Then the thing is contagious and will spread 
to other areas. 

You raise the question: “What’s going to happen in 
the satellites?” I am not going to make any predic- 
tions, but I would say this, that there is no question of 
the intensity of the hatred of the bulk of the popula- 
tion in all the satellite states for the Soviet occupation. 
There is no doubt that they desire to get out from un- 
der Soviet control and re-establish their own inde- 
pendent country. 

And it is very fertile soil for the extension of this 
kind of not only disaffection but also resistance—and 
resistance to these people in Eastern Europe is not a 
new game. They have played it for generations against 
one or another form of foreign oppression. They know 
all the tricks and they have new ones. They can hew 
a very narrow line between what they can get away 
with and what they won’t get away with. 

It is extremely interesting, for example, the conces- 
sions which have been made in Hungary in the course 
of the last few months. Actually there has been noth- 
ing serious in the way of resistance. Such resistance 
as there has been has been largely passive. Neverthe- 
less, in Hungary they have made very substantial 
concessions. 

Q Why was that? 

A Why they have made them in Hungary and not 
elsewhere is a question I do not know how to answer. 
We presume it is based on something internal in the 
Hungarian situation that we don’t know about. There 
has been very substantial peasant resistance to the 
collectivization program. 


RUSSIAN PATRIOTISM— 


Q From your basic knowledge of the Russian peo- 
ple over a period of years, would you say there was 
any inherent, or innate, hostility to us that’s com- 
parable in any way to the hostility they have toward 
any other people? 

A The Russians generally, as far as I know them, 
are not a people who are innately hostile to any for- 
eign people. There was considerable resentment 
toward the Japanese and they were ready to go to war 
with them, which was certainly the sentiment we got 
in Moscow at that time. But I think it is well docu- 
mented—it goes way back in Russian history—that 
foreigners in Russia always get an extremely warm 
welcome from the people, as opposed to the regime. 
They have always had difficulties with the officials. 

Q If we had a free government in Russia we would 
really not have a Russian menace, would we? There 
are lots of people in France today, for instance, who 
say that no matter what kind of government you get 
in a united Germany, it will be a menace. They say 
there is something innate in the people of Germany to 
make them want to start a war. There is nothing like 
that,-in your opinion, with respect to the Russian? 
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A No. But there is something else which is innate 
in the Russian which requires me to qualify your 
hypothesis, and that is that I don’t see anything in 
the Russian character which leads me to believe that 
we're apt to see a free government in that country, 

Q You mean they are a submissive people? 

A There are various qualities of the Russian which 
come into play here. One is submissiveness to author- 
ity and an acceptance of authority as part of the 
scheme of things. Another factor, and this is par- 
ticularly striking in the Russian emigration, is a com- 
plete inability to compromise differences of viewpoint 
to the degree that it’s possible to work with people 
with whom you don’t entirely agree. 

You have in the Russian emigration—and I’m speak. 
ing of the Russian emigration as opposed to the Ukrain. 
ian and all the rest of them, who are another problem 
—but in the Russian emigration itself you’ve got 15 or 
20 different political groups, all of whom have a differ- 
ent formula for the establishment of some future 
regime if and when the Communists are thrown out. 


Quarrels Within Russia 

Q What is there to the idea that Russia isn't a 
homogeneous nation at all? We get letters here every 
now and then when we use the word “Russian.” A 
Ukranian writes in and says ‘You must say ‘the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, you must not say ‘Rus- 
sia. ’’ How much nationalism is there on the whole, 
and how much is it as a separate-nationality propo- 
sition? 

A There is even a quarrel about the population sta- 
tistics, but roughly somewhere between 45 and 60 pet 
cent of the population of the Soviet Union is Russian. 
The non-Russians say it is something like 45 per cent, 
and the Soviet census of 1926 said it was 58 per cent. 
So it lies somewhere in there. It all depends upon 
whom you call a Russian and whom you don’t call a 
Russian. 

But admitting that roughly 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Russian and 50 per cent of the population is 
something else, you have a situation where for 35 
years it has been the deliberate policy of the central 
Government to de-emphasize national allegiance and 
to attempt to inculcate allegiance to the central 
ideology, not allegedly to the country but to the idea 
of a socialist state. 

Q A federation, so to speak? 

A Well, it’s an ideological allegiance rather than a 
national allegiance. This was really the basic Commu- 
nist approach to their nationality problem. You get 
rid of the nationality problem by talking not in na- 
tional terms but in political and ideological terms. 
You win their allegiance to a state of the workers and 
the peasants and you forget whether you are a Rus- 
sian or a Georgian or something else. 
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..- ‘Nationalism is always underneath the surface’ 


Q A little world-government idea? 

A Yes. Now, this was the line roughly up to 1935, 
and as Hitler increasingly became a menace and the 
danger of war in Europe loomed up, the emphasis 
gradually changed from this concentration on alle- 
giance to an ideology, to allegiance to a nation, and, 
as that idea was developed, greater and greater em- 
phasis was given to the Great Russian element in 
the Soviet population. Throughout the war the Great 
Russian contribution was emphasized, and by the 
end of the war Great Russianism had practically 
taken over. 

It is interesting to note that one of the charges made 
against Beria is the fact that he was fouling up the na- 
tionality policy. They haven’t been very specific as 
to just how he was fouling it up—whether he was, 
as seems probable, advocating—or he’s charged at 
least with having been advocating—increased em- 
phasis on the role of the nationalities as opposed to 
the Great Russians, or whether he was working the 
other way isn’t at all clear from the information so far. 
Presumably, he being a Georgian, he was on the na- 
tionality side. Your original question— 


Communism vs. Nationalism 

Q How much homogeneity is there? 

A Is a very difficult question to answer after 35 
years of Soviet rule. This is one of the questions which 
interested us when we were interrogating the defectors. 
We got mostly Great Russians, but we had several 
from the minority groups, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions we found very little consciousness of sep- 
arate nationality on the part of Ukrainians and so on: 
The exceptions were mountaineers from fairly small 
peoples in the Caucasus who had never really been ex- 
posed to Communist indoctrination in the way the 
bulk of the population has been exposed. 

On the basis of that rather tentative sampling, and 
on the basis of the impressions acquired over the years, 
I would say that the feeling of homogeneity within 
the Soviet population is much greater than one would 
suspect by looking at the spectrum of the emigration. 

When, let’s say, a Ukrainian defects from the Soviet 
Union and comes West, he’s immediately picked up 
by one of the Ukrainian groups, and he’s given a 
course of indoctrination on the history of the Ukrain- 
ian people, how wonderful it is to be a Ukrainian, and 
he comes out a dyed-in-the-wool Ukrainian, which he 
wasn’t the day he stepped over the frontier. If you are 
speaking about the Ukrainians specifically, the bulk 
of the leadership of the Ukrainian emigration and 
the strongest proponents of an independent Ukraine 
are not Russian Ukrainians at all, but they are Ukrain- 
ians who came from former Austro-Hungarian and 
Polish territory, who have always agitated for an in- 
dependent Ukraine and for breaking off from Rus- 
sia. 








But as far as the population of the Soviet Union it- 
self is concerned, as of now, under present conditions, 
my feeling is that it is considerably more homogeneous 
than one might imagine by looking at it from the out- 
side. However, I think there is this to be said: In a 
war situation—if the Soviet Union were involved, 
let’s say, in a war with the West—and if the West 
should appeal to the nationalistic spirit of the various 
minority groups in the Soviet Union, I venture to say 
there would be a very considerable response, because 
nationalism is one of those things which are always 
latent and always underneath the surface. Unless it’s 
been extinguished over a long period of years, it’s not 
something that you breed out of somebody. 


DESERTERS— 


Q You found most of these people you talked to 
as they come out of Russia were peasants, didn’t you? 
A They were mostly with peasant background, yes. 

Q Not industrial workers? Why was that? 

A That was a question that intrigued us consider- 
ably after we discovered we weren’t getting any in- 
dustrial workers. The answer seems to be more or less 
along these lines: In the first place, the age of en- 
listment in the Army is 17— 

Q They are required to go in at 17? 

A Yes, that’s when they take them in—they’re in 
from 17 to 19—by which time one doesn’t get to be 
much of a skilled industrial worker in any kind of 
industrial system. In the second place, recruitment in- 
to the Army apparently is rather heavily from the land 
and not from the cities, and the answer to that seems 
to be twofold. It’s easier to get along without them in 
the country than it is in the towns, and they’re inter- 
ested in building up their cadres of industrial workers 
and consequently they apparently have widespread 
exemptions for kids who are learning a trade. They 
skip the army service entirely. 

Q A youngster starts to learn a trade early in Rus- 
sia then? 

A 13 to 14. 

Q So if he goes to industrial school, he is excused 
from military service? 

A Apparently. It is also possible that they keep 
those boys out of Germany, out of the occupied areas, 
though we’ve never been able to establish that. 

Q Haven't all these defectors defected after they 
had gotten out of Russia? 

A They were in Eastern Germany, yes, with very 
few exceptions. A few come out through Iran and 
Turkey. 

Q There aren’t very many who run all the way 
from Russia? 

A No. Even those who came across some other bor- 
der were in contiguous territory and had a special 
opportunity. 

Q Is it fairly easy to desert from Eastern Germany? 
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... ‘They might make a play to get out of Eastern Germany’ 


A It’s not easy, but it is not as difficult as it is from 
the Soviet Union itself. 

Q Why, if things are so bad, aren’t there more de- 
fections? 

A I say it’s not difficult. This is relative. It is diffi- 
cult. Most of them come out through Berlin, and the 
trick is to get to Berlin because they’re normally not 
allowed in Berlin except on duty orders. Sometimes 
they manage to get duty orders and skip over in 
Berlin with them on them; sometimes they manage 
to work their way to Berlin without duty orders and 
slip over. 

But—this has to be based pretty much on specula- 
tion, though there is also a certain amount of evidence 
to support it—there apparently have been a consider- 
able number of cases of people who tried to make it 
and didn’t pull it off. 

Q Aren’t they pretty rough with them? 

A Yes. 

Q They shoot them right in front of the other troops 
so that another fellow will be discouraged, don't they? 

A Not only that, but they even go further than that. 
If somebody pulls off a successful defection, the -re- 
percussions gc around all his immediate associates, 
all his friends. His superior officers are at least 
promptly sent back to the Soviet Union. 

Q It’s quite risky, then, isn’t it? 

A Very. And, of course, there is the question of 
families. 

Q A man has to think a long time before he jumps. 

A He has to be pretty much up against it. 

Q If there is that much of a chance, I don’t see why 
we don’t add initiative, why we don’t have a policy 
that leads to initiative rather than always being on the 
defensive and always getting caught off guard— 

A I think that is one that can be argued about, 
whether we’re always caught off guard or whether 
they’re not caught off guard and keep it to them- 
selves, and whether in a lot of things that have hap- 
pened in the last three or four years the initiative 
hasn’t been on our side rather than on their side. I 
know there is a tendency to report from this side that 
they are always pushing us and we are never pushing 
them. 


FUTURE SOVIET POLICY— 

Q Where do we go from here? Is Russia likely to 
become isolationist? Could that happen? Could she 
pull out of all her satellites, or does she want them 
as defensive barriers against the West? 

A I can answer that question only in this way, and 
this takes a pretty long, sweeping look back into Rus- 
sian history, antedates the Soviets but is also true, I 
think, of S&viet policy. Once the Russians get outside 
of their, let’s say, 1939 borders, for a point of reference, 
their decision as to whether they remain or withdraw 
from these territories is based pretty much on their 
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very cold estimate of the advantages or disadvantages 
to them of their action. 

If we are talking, say, of Eastern Germany, and if 
the Kremlin should calculate that by remaining in 
Eastern Germany they are going to be faced with this 
dilemma whereby the Germans are restive, are 
kicking up their heels at the time, requiring the Rus- 
sians either to put the screws on or to make concessions 
which, in turn, would lead to further difficulties, that 
the game isn’t worth a candle to them, then I think 
they would seriously consider withdrawing and 
obviously withdrawing at the best price they could 
extract from the West. 

I mean they won’t just pull up stakes and with- 
draw, but they will—in their own Russian fashion— 
they will make a deal out of it, if there is any way to 
make a deal out of it, which would apply just to East- 
ern Germany. They might feel that by withdrawing 
from Eastern Germany they would accomplish these 
things: (a) they would no longer be exposing their 
troops to the kind of anti-Soviet indoctrination which 
they get by their mere presence in a country like 
Eastern Germany, (b) they would then be able to ap- 
ply in the other satellites, where these political 
factors which are present in Germany are not present, 
a much tougher policy and thereby hold the satellites 
without subjecting them to the kind of infectious dis- 
content which they would be exposed to if the Germans 
were allowed to get away with this sort of thing. In 
that kind of a situation I can see that they might make 
quite a strong play to get out of Eastern Germany. 

Q If they did that, wouldn't the Czechs and all the 
others want them to get out? 

A The thing could conceivably snowball, yes. Cer- 
tainly the possibility of putting pressure on the other 
satellites, once you get them out of Germany, increases 
except for this point—and this is a point on the Rus- 
sian side—that you have throughout Eastern Europe 
the same kind of dyed-in-the-wool fear of the German 
that the German has for the Russian. 

If the Russians relinquish Eastern Germany or make 
a deal whereby they get out of Eastern Germany, you 
have a reunited Germany which again begins to build 
itself up, which it is bound to do. 

Q And that may affect the satellites, causing them 
to bear over toward the Russians? 

A Yes. 


GERMAN DANGER— 


Q Could an invasion by 60 million people be a dan- 
ger again in the world as it is now? Russia is much 
stronger, for instance— 

A I have seen a lot of Germany after two wars, and 
I have great respect for their comeback powers. 

Q Would they necessarily be a danger again, how- 
ever? 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. - ‘Many causes of friction between Russia and China’ 


A They might not be a danger to anybody, but the 
point is— 

Q Would they be a danger to the Russians or a dan- 
ger to the French? 

A Well, the Russians might well calculate them to 
be a danger to the West. The Poles and Czechs might 
well calculate them to be a danger to them, and the 
Russian propaganda can play to both. 

Q Where would we turn? 

A If we are looking for an ally of the stature of our 
200-million-person protagonist, I don’t* think we’re 
going to find it. 

Q No, but as a major help? 

A If the French can be extricated from the Indo- 
chinese situation, I think their potential would be 
considerably greater than it is. 

Q And what about China—would you regard China 
as a full-partner satellite of Russia in the same sense 
as Eastern Germany? 

A Asa partner or a satellite? 

Q As a full-blown satellite? 

A No, certainly not. I don’t think that China has 
ever been a satellite in the sense that Eastern Germany 
has been, nor do I think that Moscow has ever con- 
sidered China in that category. 

The situation in China bears no resemblance to the 
situation in any of the Eastern European satellites 
with respect to population, area, or active military 
potential. 

I think that the Kremlin certainly took the lesson 
of Tito to heart. I think the Kremlin realizes that if 
China were so minded they could withdraw from the 
sphere of Russian influence any time they wished to, 
and that there really would be nothing effective that 
Moscow could do to prevent it. 


Soviet Hold on Manchuria 

Q Is that true of Manchuria as well? 

A No. If it came to a showdown, which I don’t think 
the Russians would want it to, there might be some 
argument about Manchuria. Probably Russia could 
hold Manchuria if they wanted to. But the idea of 
Russia holding all of China if China wanted to go 
somewhere else— 

Q And Sinkiang Province—they could probably 
hold that, couldn’t they? 

A Probably so, but I was speaking of the major 
bulk of China. 

Q This is more politically than from a military 
standpoint, isn’t it? 

A Yes. It seems to me that historically there are a 
good many causes of friction between the Soviet Union 
and China which have not been removed. I think 
quite possibly Korea might be one of them. It always 
seemed to me potentially there was a very real possi- 
bility that China might be detached from the Soviet 
orbit, but that realistically if China is to detach itself 





from the Soviet orbit, it would want to have someplace 
to go. 

Q Immediately? 

A Not necessarily. It would be preferable, certainly, 
After all, Tito had no assurance. 

Q We are not going to take Red China to our bosom 
now, are we? 

A No, I don’t think we are. I am simply suggesting 
that if you look at it from the point of view of what 
might be, if you were having the same kind of ideolog- 
ical differences with the Kremlin as Tito had, you 
might be more prepared to jump if you thought there 
was a place to land than if you didn’t. 

Q But Tito jumped without having any place? 

A And maybe the Chinese would, too, if the issue 
were serious enough. 


CAN COMMUNISM WORK?— 

Q Do you think they'll ever make Communism 
work in a country like Russia? Are the people funda- 
mentally ever going to take Communism? 

A I would be inclined to say this, that the chances 
of making it work in Russia are greater than the 
chances of making it work in the United States be- 
cause of the fact that, at least from the American 
point of view, the Russian is much more community- 
minded. 

The Russians, long before anybody ever heard of 
Marx or Engels, had a system of land utilization 
which is very similar to the collective farms of today. 
This was not a revolutionary concept. They had been 
working in communities. State ownership of industry 
was not a particularly revolutionary concept because 
they didn’t have any private industry to speak of. 
There was some, but it was practically all foreign- 
owned, anyway. There wasn’t any huge industrial sys- 
tem in Russian society. It was perfectly normal for the 
state to take it over. They ran the railroads, they ran 
the telegraph, they ran whatever there was of that 
nature already. 

Q From the standpoint of the Russian, is the coun- 
try better off than before? 

A Things are better than they were in some fe- 
spects—all within the framework of the system. The 
illiteracy rate has been substantially reduced, they're 
training a new generation of technicians and engineers, 
and are getting better all the time. The real point here 
is the fact that the frame of the reference is determined 
by the state. The state determines how far you can go 
on this side and how far you can go on that. You read 
just what they put out. 

Q People are not bothered by the absence of other 
things to read? 

A By and large, no. You have to remember that 
about 90 per cent of the people in the Soviet Union are 
pretty much absorbed in the struggle for existence— 
for food, clothing and a place to live. 
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UPPOSE a key man in your firm has just met 
S with a bad accident. 

The doctor tells you that this man upon whom 
you depend for directing sales, for auditing 
your books or for performing some other vital 
function, will be laid up for months. 


You'd have to replace him, wouldn’t you— 
and probably at a salary about equal to his? 

Then you'd be faced with paying two salaries 
for one job—a circumstance forced on you be- 
cause stopping the pay of an injured man would 
simply be out of the question. 


You can prevent this kind of unproductive 
drain on your payroll by providing your key 
men with the protection of Travelers Business 
Accident insurance. 


This insurance provides medical expense 
coverage and a weekly income in case a key 
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salaries 
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man is temporarily disabled. Should the dis- 
ability prove permanent, an income for life is 
guaranteed, 

Why not make out a list of your key men 
now? Then, get together with your Travelers 
agent or broker, and let him tell you how little 
it costs to apply this much needed protection 
to your business. 

If you don’t know the Travelers man in your 
community, write and we'll send you his name 
and address. 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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MERICA HAS WON TO HER SIDE a sturdy ally—the 

people of Germany. 

The defense of the free world has been made stronger 
as against the evil men in the Kremlin. 

These are the great consequences of the election in 
which Chancellor Adenauer and his party achieved 
such an extraordinary triumph last week. 

The influence of this event—the most significant since 
the close of World War II—will be felt for many years 
to come in the policies of governments on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. 

For it has been demonstrated anew that the key to 
world peace is in the hands of peoples. 

Without coercion or intimidation, the voters of Ger- 
many came to understand the fundamental issues. They 
responded unequivocally and with an instinctive sup- 
port for the ideals of the free world. 

This was the working of moral force—persuasion 
based on facts and reason, instead of coercion. The Ger- 
man electorate, operating under freedom of speech and 
a free press and radio, heard and read everything—So- 
viet propaganda and the Western viewpoint—and the 
voters in West Germany took note especially of the 
food parcels sent to their brethren in East Germany by 
America. 

What a remarkable thing it is that a people—only 
lately conquered by invading armies, their factories 
and their homes bombed by airplanes which had 
wrought daily destruction—should emerge now without 
enmity in their hearts toward their conquerors and 
take their place alongside of other free peoples! 

Indeed, in the recent campaign the German militar- 
ism which gave birth to Hitlerism was widely de- 
nounced by both major parties. When the ballots were 
counted, neither the new Nazis nor the Communists 
had polled enough votes to get the minimum recogni- 
tion as a party in the German legislature. 


The election result corroborates what many 
Americans have always felt about the moral fibre of 
the German people. It is not unlike that of the free 
nations, despite the fact that during a period of post- 
war economic depression the Nazi leaders were able to 
mislead the masses and to impose a dictatorship which 
deprived the people of the right of free expression. 

German emigrants who have come to America for dec- 
ades have proved that they are the same as any other 
Americans in their desire for freedom and liberty. It is 
a myth to assume that there is something inherently 
bellicose in the German character. The militarism which 
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swept Germany before 1914 and which was revived by 
Hitler in 1933 is not a phenomenon confined to any 
one nation or any particular period in history. 

The Weimar Republic in Germany after World War I 
should have succeeded. Had it been assisted at the op- 
portune moment by the other nations, there never 
would have been a second world war. 

France and America, working together now, can per- 
form an incalculable service in giving to the new Re- 
public of Germany under the Adenauer leadership the 
moral support which the Western allies failed to give 
the Weimar Republic in the 1920s. 

The Soviet, of course, will count on the Communist 
Party in France to disrupt, if it can, any government 
that cooperates with Germany. From the United States 
the hand of friendship which has been proffered by 
Democratic and Republican Administrations since the 
close of the last war will continue to be extended in the 
hope of carrying forward in Germany the triumph of 
moral force that has just been recorded at the polls. We 
put our trust in the German people—and our faith has 
been vindicated. 





The Germans are a virile nation. They can 
and will build a strong economy. They want an alli- 
ance with the United States and with all other nations 
that seek a common objective—an end to war. The op- 
position to rearmament, for example, inside Germany 
has been vehement—it has come from a people disillu- 
sioned by Hitlerism. But the realism of the hour bids 
the Germans to rearm, and they will do so reluctantly. 
If France does not accept a European Defense Army, 
the alternative ultimately will be a German national 
army with all the risks implied in a possible revival of 
intense nationalism. 

For Germany cannot be expected to stand defenseless 
in the center of Europe—menaced by a blackmailing 
Moscow which holds as hostages 18 million Germans in 
East Germany. Unification of all Germany is much 
more likely to come if West Germany rearms than if it 
were to stay unarmed. That’s why the majority in the 
election last week approved a policy of rearmament— 
but as an integral part of an alliance of free peoples. 

Germany cannot long be denied a rightful place as 
an equal in the family of nations. 

The cause of peace has been advanced by the Get- 
man elections. In the heart of Europe an ally has been 
reared, an ally with spirit and patriotism based on the 
strongest moral force the world has ever known—de- 
mocracy and freedom. 
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ERING OPERATION. The con- 
ated ores, ground powder- 
are mixed with anthracite 
dust and “sintered'’—solidi- 
by heating—into a clinker- 
product for delivery to blast 
ices. If this were not done, the 
ore would be blown out of 
urnace. 


J&L Pioneers 


the “Manufacture” 
of High Grade 


lron Ore 


THE PLANT AT BENSON MINES. Ore mining here begins with a quarrying opera- 
tion. This huge plant crushes the rock, separates the usable ores from wastes. 


In Minnesota, Michigan, and elsewhere in the 
U.S. there are practically untouched reserves 
of billions of tons of low-iron-content ores. At 
Benson Mines, Star Lake, New York, J&L is 
pioneering in the use of some of these ores. 


Here in the Adirondacks are quarries of 


rock averaging less than 25°, iron content, as 
compared with the 50 to 54°, average of high 
grade ores. What’s more, the quarries contain 
both magnetic and non-magnetic ores. 

J&L blasts this rock, crushes it, grinds it 

















to a powder. Then the ores are separated from 
the wastes. The final product averages 60 to 
64°, iron for delivery to J&L’s blast furnaces. 
It is of uniform high quality, is available 
year ‘round, with 100°, rail hauls. 

Beneficiation of these “low-grade” ores will 
play an increasingly important role in steel 
operations in the years to come. At Benson 
Mines, J&L is making these ores a part of its 
modern steel production on a practical, eco- 
nomical basis. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 














